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Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, whieh 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


‘Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY mopERATS cCuAKGxs, ‘The Colleges are une 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teach Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four howrs by rail. 
President and Founder—The Righ! Rev. 1. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 
Hellmuth College (Boys).—Hxav Master: Rev. A. 
KATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Cawb, 











Hellmuth Ladies! College.—Paincirar ; 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 

For particulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Szrremper Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightfal and easy of access.) 

DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. F 

Thirty-third year begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
The next Year begins September 15, 1875 


PERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. — EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N_ J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E, H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For cireulars address 

0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal, 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Clossifal and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to Knglish. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
____ President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 

$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &c., &c., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
verior. Numberlimited. Send for cata- 
ees to T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
__ 5” Opens om September 14th, 1875. 
Archdiocese of New York, 


i 10 ,) >) 
SI, JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 

The College offers every facility for a 
Classical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on WeEDNeEs- 
pay, Septemeer 8th, 1875. 
—" Board and Tuition, per year, 


Rev. H. F, 



































C4ARLIER INSTITUTE 
Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Sevento Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior ry ts. Large gy i fire-proof s airs, 
&ec. Provpectus seut on application. 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Reoxives 4 rew LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 











vided. Best of reference given in 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
iBox 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE.N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mra. 8. J. LIFE. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best.ad vantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Exexisu, Fruncu and Ger- 
uaN. Superior as a Home School. 

& Circulars sent on application. 








‘‘In enterprize; literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
tront rank of American and Euro 
Magazines.” — The News, Poughkeepsie, N. 





Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 1875p? 


IT I8 TRE 

Best American Magazine. 

No Family cam Afford to do Without it. 

(f GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR ann MONEY 
ANY OTH ODICAL 


Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus, 


‘It is certainly the best of American 
agaszines.’’— xpress, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THERE GALAXY 
is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phia- 





delphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthly Visitan: for 
the vear 18761! ‘i 


Subscribe at Once. 


it can be hid with either “ Weekly’ or 
Harper's Sasar.” or Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ Tne 
albion” for Sxv-» Dotrans per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 


B.T. BABBITTS 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 
Of Double the Strength of «ny other 
SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE. 


\ have recent) eens aee metet ol petees wy 
Potash, or pe, tnd am now i 2 Balls, the 
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bh will Rot pene Be 


coating 5 

1t is packed in boxes ing 24 and 48 Ib. Balls, 
an TS x. ee ‘ish and German 
or soap accom pa- 
ri 














For farther particulars a 
BR. W. GOUl 


to 
KELN, 8.3, President |64 84 Weshingion Serect, 


B. T. BABBITT, 
New Youx, 





HOME. Tuition of a high order F we 
ew 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mas Lovrmm Cuanpizz Movrtos, author of 
* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Briltiont Literary Correspondent, ‘*L, C. M., 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. Nicwoas : 
«Sr. Nicuoras seems to 10€, if phew = 
possible folks’ magazine, a e 
best one Jhiet’ the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
to have two serials ranping at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Littte Women 
wes the moat popular book since ‘ Uxctx Tom’s 
Cazuy,' and already one can see that the ‘ Erica 
Covsixs' must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youne Sunvzror,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I am deter- 
mined to make his further acqusintance. 
** But, after all, the ‘Eraut Covsmxs’ and the 
Youne Surveror’ are only welcome guests— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoLas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a salon, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence.” 
,|[A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 
J.T. Lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
satisfaction, in a boy's how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power: wong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Gas some very striking features—a beanutifal 
Frontispiece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sr Epwm Lanperen’s ; and **The 
Ice Boat Song,” from ns Barnxen—set to 
music by Georox J. Huss ; a Valentine St :), 
by Susan Cooxmper ; an Article on the Mint- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto se 
them—besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. NicHoLas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and You. Onz, Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarsszn’s Monzx- 
ty, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. ost- 
age prepaid, . 

For Sale and Subseriptions received by all 
Booxse~izss and PostMasTERs. 
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_ ‘THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


G MA 
The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, (873 


1he Hiouest Onves or ‘‘ Mepan” AWARDED aT 
THE 


Ne Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize. 





_ A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1. -A New Invention THomocomty Txstxp and secured 
by I. tters Patent. 
es wel perfect LocK STITCH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Lieut, Suoorn, Nomeese and Rarip—best 
hénation of vie. 


oq 
4@.—Dverasie—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 
6.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching iv 


a superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily M be the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered w running, and machine can be 
“ ee eee y eh formu th 
7.—Design Si 5 ing the 
stiteh without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, which 
tnsures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne» 
Thread Controller, which a movement of nelle 
bar and prevents inj to threa 
So OLveravotsen aed careful and vintenep, It i 
manufactured by the most skil/ful and t mecha 8} 
tes at tLe celebrated REM MY, ILios | 
N. Y¥. New York Office NO. @ MADISON 8QUsQ | 
doers’ Bramse 





CHRISTMAS {8 COMING | | 


LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYS’ BOOTS 
SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, (also, CHIL« 
DREN S LEGGINGS), all Styles and Prices. Patronisej 
MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ly contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly of the same shade texture as the 
growing hair; they are so they cannot be de- 
teeted. Made only at BA’ LUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 











80) le 
erly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory 
B'Bond Street, N.Y Sold by all druggists. : 





W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
Badu Seapets ara lady? 
W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A Beatchelor’s Dentifrice $:,o2%; 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorising the Breath 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Senrtathiee without = Son a the fac- 
4 . 16 Bond low York, druggists. 
As! ‘tor them. ¥ 








BEWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! ~- 


ROWN’S 


Essence or 


ju fi 


Freperick Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 








THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidi 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfaiy 
simulations, exists in the — popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. f 

warts OF — GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated w 
the steel plate label. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of vs 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on application. 


Freperick Brown, 
* . (Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 








W. E. Corser Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
7 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
~~ —————— 
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charge. 
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MISFIT CARPETS. 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS; also COCOA 
MATTINGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, &c., very cueapr, at the old place, 


112 FULTON STREET, - - 
CARPETS Carefu!ly packed and sent to any partof the United States free of 


NEW YORE 


Z@ Send fer Price List. |) 


J. A’ BENDALL. 
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THE 
ALBION. 


| whence it came. 
felt confident. 
Therefore, unless they should hear it again, they would 
have nothing to guide them. ; 
Not half a yard from where they stood was a flight of 
steps leading to the lower portion of the building. 
ick touched Tom lightly on the arm and whispered: 


It was somewhere inthe mansion, he 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1875. 





“Shall we go down here and sec if there is anything 
to rouse suspicion ?” 
“Yes, by all means; I feel it would be impossible to 





A Spiritual Kiss. 


Red-lips said, “Don’t;” gray-eyes said, ‘‘Do;” 
Her silent wish found e through ; 

A voice in my heart's chamber heard 
Contradicis her spoken word, 

While from her eyes the clear star-shine 
Came flowirg, flowing into.mine. 


Hands clasped we stood. I felt no need, 
Give either voice obedient heed, . 
Suspended in a trance of bliss— 

The soul of that unproven kiss 

Forth from her gray eyes divine 

Came flowing, flowing into mine. 








BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of “The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LX.—(Continued.) 


“T know it was,” said Tom King;“* but I could credit 
the wind making such a sound as that, but not imitating 
a human voice. There is something about that, I take it 
that makes it impossible for anything to imitate it.” 

“True!” said Dick, uneasily. “True! We ought 
not to dismiss such a thing as this without further con- 
sideration, even if we could.” 

“ And that I very much doubt,” said Tom. “ But 
come, my friend, [am refreshed. My brain is clear. 
What are we to do?” 

“That is very hard indeed to say !” 

“It is” : 

“ If we vould only hear the souvd agai*; we should 
have something like a foundation to go upon !’’ 

“I am aware of that, and that is why I put the door 
open just noW, in order that we might hear what was 
taking place outside, with greater p ainness,” 

« Exactly! We will listen! And now, Tom, assem- 
ing that your hearing did not deceive you— and setting 
aside ajl thoughts ot supernatural ond ame whose 








lips, think you, was it likely the sound came ?”’ 

“There you puzzle me, I cannot form the least idea. 
The place has been so long closed up, and when we came 
we found no traces of any one having made an entrance 
before us.” i 

‘That we certainly did not!” 

“ And I think we may say, with greater safety still, 
aes no one has entered during the time we have been 

ere.” 

“ We have not heard any one, and surely no one could 
have got in without our doing so.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ Who can it be then?” 

** Not a friend !” 

“ Nq—more likely an enemy! Yet stay,Tom. Do 
you think there isa probability of our being tracked 
hither by the police, and that they have found some 
means of entering the place so distant: from, this as for 
us not to hear it ?” 

“i am bewildered and know not what to think!” said 
Tom, springing from his seat, and pacing up and down 
the room. 

“So am I; but it will never do toremainsv. We must 
make up our minds to a eertain course of action, and 
that at once.” 

“ What do you advise ?” 

‘*T must think what will be best. You know, in 
pearly all cases, 1 amin favor of a bold course of ac- 
tion |” 

“It is generally best.” 

“Shall we adopt it in the present case? Say the 
word. I consent!” . 

“I think it will be bes*,” said Turpin. “ Come along, 
Tom! Look to your weapons carefully, and we will 
soon see from whence this mysterious voice came !” 

As he spoke, Dick with an air of great resolution, now 
that he had made up his mind what he was going to do, 
rose from his seat, re-primea his pistols, took up his 
lantern and crow-bar, aud closely followed by Tom King, 
lett the room, and entered the hall. 

Turpin had taken the precaution to turn the dark 
slide of his lantern, so that not the faintest ray of light 
proceeded from it. 

Tom King gently closed the door. 

They stood then surrounded by a darknessand a si- 
lence that were positively dreadful. 

Without making the te 
along the hall. 


As soon as they reached the extremity both paused 


and listened 


When Tom heard the voice he was too much startled 
te take particular heed of the exaet direstion from/jend of this place!” 


extent. 


ast sound our friends erept|ties in this rock which were used for cellars; and very 


rest until this affar is thoroughly sifted.” 

“I should not exactly be at ease. I fancy there is 
little likelihood of anyone being above, considering we 
explored that part of the place !’' 

“You may Lapend the voice ascended these steps,” 
said Tom, “for although everything has been so los 
ever since, I am still firmly convinced that I did hear a 
voice !” 

“ Very well, my triend, follow me, and we shall soon 
know whether you were right or not.” 

So saying, Turpin] fearlessly descended the stairs. 

Still he did not go rashly, for he knew not how snre 
his footing might be ; but the bright rays of the lamp 
showed him that all was well. 

On reaching the bottom of the stairs they saw before 
and on each side of them several doors. These were 
tried one after anoth::r, and found fast locked. 

Dick turned round to his companion with a smile 
upon his lips. 

“There is nothing here, you see, or, at all events, 
everything has the appearance of not having been dis- 
turbed. t am sure it was your fancy, Tom! Do you 
feel inclined to prosecute your search any further ?” 
“I do” said Tom, who was vexed to think Dick shoul? 
be so eure he was mistaken. “Here are some morc 
steps. Let us go down them!” 

“ With all pleasure imaginable. These lead to the 
cellars, 1 should think. Perhaps we» maybe lucky 
enough to fall avross some wine, which would be very 
acveptable just now!” 

‘The stairs certainly did have the appearance of lead- 
ing to the cellars. 

They were of rough bricks and. so. were the walls. 
Both were covered with humid exhalations. 

It became now absolutely necessary for qurfriends to 
tread with the utmost caution, apd feel one foot secure 
before they moved the other, for the slime on the steps 
was treacherous in ‘he extreme, and there was nothing 
either side that permitted a hand hold. 

At length to their great satisfaction, the bottom ot 
the steps was reached. 

The descent had occupied many minutes, for the steps 
were numerous. ‘They were uow on a level ‘with ‘the’ 
foundations of the building. 

The atmosphere that entered their lungs was most 
impure and chill, and they breathed with difficulty, 

The lantern seemed to have diminished the Brittiatoy 
of its light, or else the air itself was a greater density 
than that above. 

They could not see to any great distance around them, 
but they appeared to be standing in vaults of great 


The flooring was quite wet. 

Our friends kept on in as directa line as they could, 

expecting in a short time to come to'some obstacle that 

would prevent their further progress. 
Injthis anticipation they a on for a hundred 

yards or more. v4 

Stil! there was no appearance of a termination. 

Black empty space was on all sides of them. 

There was another circumstance that had made itself 

manifest for some little time. 

The ground gradually sloped lower and lower. 

Dick came to a halt, and flashed the lantern about 

him. 

“Tl be hanged if I half like this place,” he said. “I 

am cold to the bone, and we seem on the highroad to 

the infernal regions, What's the good of going any 

further. I think it is pretty clear now you made a 

mistake.’’ 

“I don’t see it,” said Tom, obstinately. “Let us go 

on further. This place must have an end somewhere.” 

* One would think so; but I can see neither beginning 

nor end. However, if you are resolved come on!” 

They, therefore, once more resumed their course. 

The descent became more rapid at every step. 

But there were no signs either of roof, sides, or end; 

the only thing they could see was the ground, which 

was runniog with moisture everywhere. 

Their footsteps echoed hollowly in that gloomy and 

sepulchral-looking place. 

“Lam puzzled beyond measnre to think what kind of 

place this is.” 

“ Are you? 

“ Indeed ?” 

“Yes; the mansion above us is built upona rock which 

overhangs the sea, andI fancy these are natural cava- 


Well, I cannot say that J am !” 





good ones they would make !” 

“Ah !just so! Idon’t doubt it. They are extensive 
enough goodness knows !”’ 

“They are! How far, think you, are we frem the 


“That’s just what I should like to know. It seems 
pretty clear there is no one here but ourselves |” 

“ Have you got anything small and heavy in your 
pocket—-a stone or something of that sort?” 

“No, I haven’t. What do you want it for?” 

“ Why, if one of us took a stone, or something of the 
kind, and threw it straight before us, we should-have 
some idea of how far we have to go, for I have quite 
made.up my mind “‘not’to turn back until I have seen 
where this leads to!” 

“The deuce you have | However I haven't a stone, 
but here is a bullet. I daresay that will answer the 
purpose just as well!” 

CHAPTER LXL 

THE TWO HIGHWAYMEN 
TURES IN THE 
SURPRISE. 
“Tt will be the} very thing!” replied Tom King. 
“ Hand it here !” : 

Dick, apcordingly gave to his comrade a bullet of rather 
large size. ; . 

“Stand aside,” said Tom, preparing to throw it. 
‘“*One—two—three !”’ 

As he uttered the word three Tom threw the bullet 
straight before him in the darkness with all the power 


HAVE SOME SINGULAR ADVEN- 
VAULTS, AND ARE RATHER TAKEN BY 


he had in his arm. 

They waited anxiously to hear it strike. 

In the intense stillness that was around them the 
expected the slight sound it would make would reac 
their ears, even supposing the bullet fell at a consider- 
able distance. 

But they waited in vain. 

Not the faintest sound arose. 

‘This is incomprehensible!’’-said Dick. 

“It appears to be; but let us push forward, We must 
2nd ‘out something very soon !” 

They now resumed their course. 

In a few minutes the nature of the ground changed. 

Up to now it had been wet, but tolerably hard. Now | 
it was very soft and their feet sank deeply in. 

By: the’ reflection of the lantern too they could see, 
that here and there the water thad accumulated into 
small pools... 

Foul and noisome insects, such as damp and darkness 
combined, never fail to generate, crawledflazily from be- 
re theirfeet, or plunged with a dull plash into the 


“ This solves the mystery of our not hearing the fall 
of the, bullet :at once,” said Tom King. “Tt would 
sink into this soft ooze without a sound |’ 


; “Itwould. But hark! Cannot you hear faintly a 


jstrange. rumbling noise ! What can it be?” 


“ There is only one thing that can cause such a sound!” 
“ What is it?” 
. ‘The washing of the sea against a rockey coast.” 
“You are right— that is it! Come, it is possible we 
may find some mode ofexit from Durley Chine, which 
is either unknown or forgotten !” 
And despite the disagreable nature of the ground 
they pushed forward with fresh spirit. 

‘As they advanced, the rumbliug sound became 
plainer, and plainer,} until at length they couldSdistin- 
the dashing of the very waves themselves, 

The path descended very rapidly. 

“ Hilloa !” said Dick, suddenly, as looking before him 
he saw the beams of the lantern rested on something. 
‘“‘ Hilloa, Tom! what have we here? ‘This is a discov- 
ery, indeed!” 

“That it certainly is! 
number piled up |” 
“They are !” 

“Shift the light a little! There, that will do! Why 
they stretch out on both sides as far as we can see! 
Well I never! Are they full, I wonder ?” 

Full of surprise at coming so unexpectedly upon a 
larger number of casks than they had ever seen at one 
time in their lives before, the two friends hurried for- 
ward to obtain a nearer view. 

Yes, there was no mistake, there the casks were. 
They were small ones, and of the kind generally called 


egs. 

Dick knocked several with his knuckles. 

From the dullness of the sound it was quite certain 
they were full of liquid of some kind or other. 
“IT eay, Dick!” said King, rather triumphantly, “ do 
you thiok I was wrong when I said I heard a voice ?” 
“It would be premature to say yet! There seems 
some degree of probability about it now!” 
* Rather! Just look at the ground!” 
Dick did so, and was astonished to find the impression 
of numberless footsteps on the soft ffoor of the vault. 

This was confirmation indeed. 

Our friends got anxious and excited. 

They could feel their hearts ergo againt their 
ribs, and their breathing became short and labored as is 
often the case, when people are under more than usual 
circumstances of excitation. 

«Some one has been here, that’s very certain !” 

“No one ¢a i dispute the evidence before us 1 should 
think,” said Tom King. “if my stomache was empty 


Why they are casks without 








I was certain I heard a voice!” 
(Te be sontinued), 
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- The Maoliest Man, 
The maniiest man of all the race, 
+ Whose heart is open as his face, 
Puts forth his hand to help another, 
Tis not the blood of kith afd kin, 
"Tis not the color of the skin; 
"Tis the beart that beats within, 
Which makes the mans man and & 
brother. 


His words are warm upon bis lips, 
His heart beats to his Anger tips, 

He is « friend and loyal neighbors 
Oweet children kiss him on the way, 
And the women trust him for they may, 
He owes no debts he annot pay; 

He earns his bread with honest labox, 


He lifts the fallen trom the ground, 
And puts b s feet upon the round 
Of dreaming Jacob’s starry ladder, 
Which lifts bim higher, day by day, 
Toward the bright a « heavenly way, 
Aod farther from the tempter’s sway, 
Which singeth like the angry adder. 


He strikes oppression to the dust, 
He shares the biows aimed at the just, 
He shrinks not from the post of danger, 
And, in the thickest of the fight, 
He battles bravely for the right, 
For that is mightier than might, 
Though cradled in am humble manger, 


) Hail to the maniiest man! he comes 
Not with the sound of horns and drums. 
Though grand as any duke, ani! yruuder 
He dawns upon the world and light, 
Dispels the weary gloom of night 
And ills, like bats and owls take flight; 
| He's greater than great Alexander. 








"* wa's OLD BEAU. 


The recent revelations éoncerning deed 

forgeries at @ criminal trial at Chicago, 
. reminded me of an incident that occurred 

a few years ago, in the vicinity of St. 

Louis, which seem to me to be worth re- 

relating. 

’ Clara and Mary Merwin, sisters and 

orphans, were in the sitting-room of their 

pleasant home on the edge of a village 
near the Missouri. Their mother had been 
’ dead several years; their father had lately 
_ died, leaving them an estate, as they sup- 
posed, of the value of some forty thousand 
dollars, but they had learned quite recent- 
ly tha property was eacumbered to such 
am extent that they were likely to be de- 
prived of it all. This discovery, as may 
be supposed, filled them with sadness and 
- anxiety, and they were seated in silence, 
ble to read, to converse, to work, to do 
‘anything but brood over their great mis- 
fortune. 

While they were thus occupied with som- 
bre thoughts, a buggy drove up in fron of 
the house, and a man alighted, and the 
buggy drove away. 

“The man must have been a little on the 
shady side of fifty, to judge from his gray 
hairs, although his face was fresh and un- 
wrinkled. He was dressed with remarka- 
ble neatness, and his manners indicated 
briskness as well as precision. In one 
hand he carried a small valise, and in the 
other an umbrella, and he stepped quickly 
to the door and rang the bell. In a few 
minutes he was ushered into the presence 
of the young ladies. 

“I’m obliged to introduce myself,” he 
said, smiling and bowing in a courtly man- 
ner—“Abner Pierce. Here is my card— 
professional card. You will perceive that 
I am a lawyer in St. Louis, and presuma- 
bly a respectable man. Don’t be afraid; 
I am not here to hurt you, but to help 
* you. I have the honor to call myself a 

friend of your family—that is to say, al- 
though it is many years since I have seen 
any member of said family. I always had 
the highest possible regard for your now 
sainted mother, and nothing would please 
me better than to be of some service to he 
children,” 

“We are happy to meet you,” murmured 
Clara. 

“Thank you. I happened to hear—no 
matter how—that you are in trouble, and 
have come up here im the belief that I 
canassist you. I hope you will feel that 
you can trust me. I am actually an honest 
man, although a» lawyer, and I mean 
well, although I may express myself 





“lam free to admit,” said. Clara, ‘that. 


we need assistance and advice, and that 
we have not known te whom to look 
for it.” 


“Very well. It isa good thing, no doubt, 
that Ihave come. “Now,sit down, and tell 


| me all about it.” 


Clara Merwin, who was the elder of the 
orphans, and leader in everything, told 
how she and her sister had taken out let- 
ters of administration upon their father’s 
estate, when a man of whom they had 
never before heard put in an appearance, 
and presented a mortgage, with bond in- 
cluded, executed by the late Mr. Merwin, 
upon all his real estate, for the sum of for 
ty thousand dollars. Not content with 
prohibiting them from attempting to sell 
anything, he had tied up their money in 
bank, leaving them absolutely penniless. 
They had used their credit, but tradesmen 
were becoming impatient, and some had 
refused to supply them any further, with- 
out pay. 

“That is a bad case,” said Mr. Pierce. 
“You need money—that is the first thing 
to be attended to. You must let me act as 
your banker until I get you out of this 
scrape, and that won't be long, I hope. 
How wach do you owe ?”’ 

“More than one hundred dollars,” ans- 
wered Clara. 

The old gentleman counted out two 
hundred dollars from a well-filled pocket- 
book, and handed it to her. 

“For your mother’s sake,” he said, when 
she refused to receive it, and he forced it 
upon ber in such a way that she could not 
help taking it. He then accepted the 
young ladies’ invitation to make their 
house his home during his stay, and wen- 
in todinner with them. 

“Is there any place where I can smoke?” 
he asked, when they !\d returned to the 


“You can smoke here,” said the impul- 
sive May. “Pa always smoked here, amd 
we are used to it.” 

So he took ® meerchaum and some to- 
bacco from his valise, and was soon puff- 
ing away with an air of great content- 
ment. 3 

“T can think better when I smoke,” he 
said. “Did you have any legal advice 
in the matter of that mortgage, Miss 
Merwin f” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Clara. “Our lawyer 
said that it was a plain case against us, 
although it was strange that we had never 
heard of the mortgage before.” 

“Very strange. What is the name of 
the man who holds it ?” 

“Alexander Campbell.” 

“Hum. A good name, but a bad man, 
Tam afraid. When and, where can I see 
him ?” 

“He will eb here this afternoon,” ans- 
wered Clara. “He proposes if we will 
make him a deed of the real estate, to give 
up the bond and mortgage, leaving our 
money in bank and the rest of the per- 
sonal property.” 

“Very liberal. Introduce me to him, 
when he comes, as an old friend of the 
family, and not as a lawyer.” 

Mr. Alexander Campbell called in the 
copree of the afternoon, and was made ac- 
quainted with Abner Pierce, at whom he 
looked suspiciously; but his eyes fell when 
he met the old gentleman’s intent gaze 
Mr. Pierce glanced but slightly at the deed 
that was offered for consideration of the 
ladies, being occupied in studying the 
countenance of the man in whose favor it 
was drawn. 

“I can’t decide upon it just now,” he 
maid, at last. “Asu friend of these young 
ladies—standing, as I may say, in loco 
porentis—I must make a few enquiries 
concerning the value of this property. 
Suppose you come after supper, Mr. 
Campbell, and suppose you bring that 
mortgage with you. I:have no doubt 
it is all correct, but would like to see it.”’ 

Mr. Campbell assented to this and with- 
drew. Abner Pierce filled his pipe with 
nervous haste but alsu with tobacco, and 
Mary brought him a light. 

“T know that you have --me good 
news for us,” she said, “I can see it in 
your face."” 

“Not bad, my child. I hope and trust 





that itis very good. A good name, but a 
bad man, I said and that is true. I think 








Isee my way out of this difficulty, and the 
money that I lent you is safe. But you 
mustn't interfere with me, young ladies, or 
be surprised at anything I may say or do, 
or object to it. You must trust me, and 
let me work in my own way.”’ 

After supper, when Abner Pierce had 
enjoyed another comfortable smoke, and 
conversed with the girls concerning their 
moth as he had known her in her youth—a 
subject npon which he grew quite eloquent 
—Alexander campbell came in, bringing 
the deed and mortgage, both of which 
he handed to Mr. Pierce for examina- 
tion. r 

“I have made inquiries concerning the 
property,” said the old gentleman, “and 
am satisfied that it is not worth more than 
the amount of the mortgage, and would 
probably bring much less if sold at fore- 
closure. Your offer isa liberal one; but I 
must first look at the mortgage. This ap- 
pears to be correct,” he continued, when 
he had examined the instrument. “It is 
properly acknowledged, and signature is 
undoubtedly that of Philip Merwin. I 
suppose the young ladies will have to 
go to the county seat to execute the 
deed. 

The girls countenances fell at this 
sudden surrender on the part of their 
champion. 

“This reminds me,” said the old lawyer, 
picking up the mortgage again, “of an oc- 
currence that fell under my observation 
in Tennessee. Not that the two cases are 
alike, as the Tennessee case was undoubt- 
edly a fraudulent affair; but there were a 
similarity in the circumstances. Don’t 
look so downhearted, young ladies. What 
will be must be, and it is useless to cry 
about what can’t be helped. As I was 
about to say, a man died in Tennessee, 
leaving a widow and one daughter. The 
widow was about to administer upon his 
estate, when @ man who was unknown 
came forward, and presented a mortgage 
similar to this, and for exactly the same 
amount. It was examined by lawyers who 
were familiar with the signature of the 
deceased, and pronounced correct. Al- 
though there was something strange about 
the affair, they could find no flaw in the 
instrument. It was particularly puzzling 
to one of them, who thought that he had 
transacted all the law business of the de- 
ceased. He got hold of the mortgage and 
brought it to me when I was in Nashville. 
I happened to have in my possession a 
very powerful magnifying-glass that had 
been presented to me—the most powerful 
single lens I have ever seen. With this 
I examined the mortgage, and soon dis- 
covered that ‘forty’ had been raised from 
‘four.’ There was no mistake about it. 1 
could easily see the marks of chemical 
erasure, and the difference in pen and ink, 
between the ‘raised’ and the rest of the 
instrument. How the rascal got inte the 
Register’s office, I don’t know; but the 
record there had been altered in the same 
manner. He ran away, and it was not con- 
sidered worth while to follow him. Strange 
circumstances, wasn’t it, Mr. Campbell.” 

Mr. Campbell was fidgeting uneasily in 
his chair, and made no reply. 

“Here is the glass,” continued the old 
gentleman, taking it from his pocket, “and 
you can‘see for yourself how well it mag- 
nifies. Now, asI look at this ‘forty’—why, 
bless me, the same signs are visible that I 
saw in my Tennessee mortgage! I think 
you will be obliged to drop this, Mr. 
Campbell. My Tennessee man’s name 


was Alexander Bell, and he has added a 
Camp to it since he came to Missouri,’’ 

Campbell, his face red as flame, reached 
out his hand for the document. 

“I believe I will keep this, Mr. Camp- 
bell, for fear of accidents. What, do you 
think you could take it by force? Here is 
something that shoots five times, Going, 
are you? Very well, I don’t think you 
will be molested, if you will leave this part 
of the country and never return to it. It 
is barely possible that the estate of Philip 
Merwin may really owe you four thousand 
dollars. If 0,1 advise you not to “try” to 
collect the debt, as such an attempt would 
land you in the Penitentiary. Good-night 
Mr. Campbell, and farewell”’ 





| 


“What is it? What does this mean ?” 
asked Clara, as Mr. Pierce, rubbing his 
hands and smiling, bustled. about to fill his 
pipe. 

“Are you so dull; my child? Why, the 
fellow is a swindler, and has been found 
out. I gussed as much when I first heard 
of the affair, and was sure of it when you 
told me his name. You will soon be able 
to pay me my $200, and then we will 
staighten up matters. Thank you, Mary, 
you are very kind to give me a light.” 

“Don’t you mean to punish him?” 
asked Mary. 

“It would hardly pay. We could put 
him in the penitentiary, but you might 
losefour thousand dollars by the job. By 
tryingforforty thousand he has lost the four 
that may have been justly his due. He 
will be far from jhere by morning, I have 
no doubt, and good riddance to him. Ah! 
this is comfortable. I know that I feel 
better, and I hope that you do.” 

The girls were sure that a great weight 
had been lifted from their minds and 
hearts. Alexander Campbell, alias Bell, 
decamped, and Abner Pierce stayed a week 
with the orphans, during which time he 
arranged all their affairs, satisfactorily, 
and won their lasting gratitude and 
love. 

“How can we ever thank you for all you 
have done for us?’ said Clara, when he 
was about to leave. 

“It was for your mother’s sake, my 
child. And for her sake, if I can ever 
help you, all I have is at your service.” 

Abner Pierce has made visits to the 
orphans frequently since the event above 
narrated, and they have always had a 
cordial welcome for “‘ma’s old beau.” 

@ 





ABOUT TO GET MARRIED. 

Tt is said to be a serious thing for a girl 
to leave mamma, and entrust herself to 
the keeping of the man of her heart. No 
doubt it is so, but we propose to show that 
even the sterner sex cannot surrender up 
their singleness without some misgivings 
and trepidation, In the first place, then, 
the victim of matrimony feels that he must 
surrender up the companions with whom 
he “has long held close communion. His 
evenings, instead of being spent at the 
club or the engine house, must be devoted 
toa charming young creature, whose guile- 
less heart must find very different enter- 
tainment from that to which he has been 
accustomed. But this is not all. He 
knows that after he has become bound in 
the silken cord of matrimony, he is no 
longer a welcome visitant in those circles 
where, while free, wreathing smiles and 
glowing eyes strove to wreath a net for his 
feet. He knows that while a “bachelor is 
welcome where ever he goes,” a married 
man is regarded as one dead, and crossed 
off the books as no longer “available” to 
the fair. In addition to all these unhappy 
circumstances, he has become the head of 
a family. Then 

“Throng the busy shapes into his mind” 

of silks, and calicoes, doctors’ bills, and 
duns of debts that he never reaped the 
benefit of. Like the horse in the mill, he 
bas a task to perform for others. He is 
no longer free to embrace poverty or wealth. 
Nowonderthat the young bachelor looks sad, 
when the hour of his enthralment ap- 
proaches. 





Tux process of producing chromo litho- 
graphs more economically, as well as with 
much greater simplicity of ¢letail, as de- 
scribed in a foreign journal, consists in 
drawing the entire subject upo: a single 
stone and taking a proof on a thin sheet of 
copper, instead of—according to the usual 

thod itating “as many sepwrate im- 
pressions as there are colors. The copper 
sheetis then cut out carefully, according to 
the desired contour of the colors, and upon 
each of the portions is fixed a solid block of 
color previously prepared. The whole is 
combined into one form, and is printed 
on an ofdinary press—all the colors at once. 
If the Statements made in regard to this 

are contirmed, its importance and 
Riss must “be” allowed 10° be very great, 
destined, indeed, to produce a complete 
revolution in the art. 
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., The Lead-Melting. 


"Twas clear, cold, starry, silver night, 
And the old year was adying; 

Three pretty girls with melted lead 
Sat gaily fortune trying. 

They dropped the lead.in water clear, 
With blushing palpitations, 

And, as it hissed, with fearful hearts 
They sought its revelations. 

In the deep night, while all around 
The snow is whitely falling, — 

Each pretty girl looks down to find 
Her future husband’s calling. 

The eldest sees a castle bright, 
Girt round by shrub ad shady, ' 

And blushing bright, she feels, in thought, 
A lady rich already. 

The second sees a silver ship, 
And bright and gia: her face is; 

Ob! she will have a skipper bold, 
Grown rich in foreign places! 

The youngest sees a glittering crown, 
And starts in consternation; 

For Molly is too meek to dream 
Ot reaching regal station. 

And time went by, one maiden got 
Her landsman, one her sailor— 

The Lackey of a country Count, 
Tbe skipper of a whaler! 

Ang stl!) has her crown, although 
8be unto few can show it— 


Ber crown is true-love, fancy-wrdught, 
Her marhend a a Poet! 


SENT Bi EXPRESS; 


oR, 

WHAT FRANK EVANS MISSED. 

Marian Harlan was alone in the world— 
‘er mother just buried. 

She was a beautiful, brown-haired girl, 
with soft, shy eyes of violet gray, and rosy 
lips compressed to a firmness far beyond 
her years. For after all she was scarcely 
seventeen, and so deacon Gray was telling 
her, as he sat by the fire spreading his 
huge hands over the tardy blaze, and 
asked: 

“But what are you goin’ to do to earn 
your bread and butter, child ?” 

“I don’t know—I havn’t thought. 
Mamma had an, uncle in New York, 
who——”’ 

“Yes, yes—I'’ve heerd tell about him— 
he was mad ’cause your mother didn’t 
tarry just exactly to suit him, wasn’tit?” 

Marian was silent. Deacon Gray waited 
a few minutes, hoping she would admit 

him into her secret meditations; but she 
did not, and the deacon went away home, 
to tellhis wife that “that Harlan gal was 
‘the very queerest creetur he ever had come 
across.” 

In the meanwhile Marian was busy 
packing her few scanty things into a little 
carpet-bag, by the weird, flickering light 
of the dying wood fire.” 

“I will go to New York," she said to her- 
self, setting her small’ pearly teeth firm- 
ly together. “My mother’s uncle shall hear 
my cause pleaded through my own lips. 
Oh, I wish my heart would not throb so 
wildly! Ianino longer meek Minnie Har- 
lan Tam an ofphan,all ‘alone in the world, 
bo must “fight life’s battles with her own 

si gle hands.” 

Lower Broadway, at seven o'clock in 
the évening! “Whata Babel of crashing 
wheels, Hurrying ‘humanity, and conglom- 
erate ndises it was! Minnie Harlan sat in 
the corner of ah express office, under the 
flare of gaslight, strroundéd by boxes, and 
wondered whether people ever went [crazed 
in this” din’ and tumult. Her 
dress was very pldin—gray poplin, with a 
shabby, old-fashioned little straw bonnet 
tied with black “ribbohs, and a blué veil, 
while her only ‘article of baggage, the car- 
pet bag, Idy in her lap. She had ‘sat there 
two hours, and was very, very tired. 

“Poor little thing!’ thought the dark- 
haired young clerk nearest her, who in- 
habited a sort of wire cage undera circlet 
of gaslights. And then he took up his pen 
and plunged intoa perfect Atlantic ocean 
of accounts. 

“Mr. Evans.” 

“Sir.” 

The dark-haired clerk en erged from his 
cage with his pen behind his ear, in obedi- 
ence to the beckoning fii ger of his su- 
perior. 

“I have notived that yorng woman sit- 
ting here for some time- how came she 
here ?” i 





| starting nervously to her feet. 
‘go—somewhere.” 





“Sxpressed on, sir, from Millington 
Towa,—arrived this afternoon.” 

As. though poor Minnie Harlan were a 
box or a paper parcel. 

**Who for ?” 

“Consigned to Walter Harrington, Esq.” 
- “And why hasn’t she been called for?’ 

“I sent up to Mr. Harrington's ad- 
dress to notify him some time. ago; I ex- 
pect an answer every moment.” 

“Very odd,” said the grey haired gentle 


- man taking up his newspaper. 


“Yes, air, rather.” 

Some ‘three-quarters of an hour after- 
ward, Frank Evais came to the pale girl’s 
side with indescribable pity in his hazel 
eyes. 

“Sliss Harlan, we have sent to Mr. Har- 
_rington’s residence——”’ 

“Minnie lookedup with a feverish red 
upon her cheek, and her hands clasped 
tightly on the handle of the faded carpet 
bag. 

“And we regret to inform you that he 
sailed for Europe at twelve o'clock this 
day.” 

A sudden blur came over Minnie’s eyes 
—she trembled like a leaf. In all her 
calculations she had made no allowance 
for an exigency like this. 

“Can we do anything further for you?” 
questioned the young clerk, politely!® 

“Nothing —no one can do anything 
now !” 

Frank Evans had been turning away, but 
something in the piteous tones of her voice 
appealed to every manly instinct within 
him. 

“Shall I send to any other of yow 
friends?” 

“I have no frien’s,” 

“Perhaps I can have your things sent to 
some quiet family hotel ?” 

Minnie opened her little leather purse 
and showed him two ten-cent pieces, with 
a smile that was almost a tear. 

“This is all the money I have in the 
world, sir!” 

“So young, so beautiful, and so desolate! 
Frank Evans had been a New Yorker all 
his life, but he had never met with an 
exactly parallel case to this. He bit the 
end of his pen in dire perplexity.” 

“But whatare you going to do ?” 

“I don’t know, sir. Isn’t there a work- 
house, or some such place I could go to, 


until I could find something to do ?’’ 


“Hardly.” Frank Evans could scarce- 
ly help» smiling at poor Minnie’s sim- 
plicity..° 

“They are putting out the lights and 
preparing to close the office,” said Minnie, 
“I must 


“Miss Harlan,” said Frank, quietly, “my 
home’ is a very poor one—I am only a 
five hundred dollar clerk—but I am sure 
my mother will’ receive you under her 
roof fora day or two, if you can trust me.” 

“Trust “you?” Minnie looked at him 
through violet eyes obscured in tears. 
“Oh, sir, I should be so thankful ! 
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“How late you are, Frank! Here—give 
me your overccat—it is all powdered with 
snow, and——” 

But Frank interrupted his bustling 
chéerry-cheeked little mother, as sho 
stood on tip-toe to take off his outer wrap- 
pings. 

' “Hush, mother; there is a young lady 
down stairs.” 

“A young lady, Frank ?” 

“Yes, mother; expressed on from Iowa 
to old Harritigton, the rich merchant. He 
sailed for Europe this morning, and she is 
left ‘entirely alone. Mother, she looks 
like poor Blanche, and I knew you wouldn't 
refuse her a corner here until she could 
find something to do.” 

Mrs. Evans went to the door and called 
cheerfally out : 

“Come up stairs, my dear—you’re as 
welcome as the flowers in May! Frank, you 
did quite right ; you always do.’’ 

The days and weeks passed on, and still 
Minnie Harlan remained an inmate of Mrs. 
Evans’ humble dwelling. 

“1t seems just as though she had taken 
our dead Blanche’s place,” said the cosy 
little widow ; “and she is so useful = 


the house. I don’t know how I ever 
| managed without her. Now, Minnie, you 
are not in earnest about leaving us to-mor- 
row ?” 

“I must, dear Mrs. Evans. Only think 
—I have been here two months to morrow, 
and the situation of governess is very ad- 
vantageous.”’ 

“Very well. I shall tell Frank how ob- 
stinate you are.” 

“Dearest [Mrs. Evans, please don’t. 
Please keep my secret.” 

“What secret is it that is to be so relig- 
yously kept?” asked Mr. Frank Evans, 
coolly walking into the midst of the dis- 
cussion, with his dark hair tossed about by 
the wind, and his hazel brown eyes spark- 
ling archly. 

“Secret!” repeated Mrs. Evans, ener- 
getically wiping her dim spectacle glasses. 
“Why, Marian is determined to leave us 
to-morrow. ¢., ' 

“Minnie!” 

“I must, Frank. I have no right fur- 
ther to trespass on your kindness.” 

“No right, eh? Minnie, do you know 
that the old house has been a different 
house since you came into it? Do you sup- 
we want to lose our little sunbeam ? 

Minnje smiled sadly, but her hand felt 
very cold and passive in Frank's warm 
grasp. 

“You'll stay, Minnie ?”’ 

“No.” 

She shook her head determinedly. 

“Then you must be made to stay,” said 
Frank. “I’ve missed something of great 
value lately, and I hereby arrest you on 
suspicion of the theft !” 

“Missed something ?” 

Minnie rose turning red and white. 

“Oh, Frank, you can never suspect 
me !” 

“But I do suspect you. In fact, I am 
quite sure that the article is in your pos- 


possession. 

“The article !” 

“My heart, Miss Minnie! Now look 
here—I know I am very young and very 
poor, but Ilove you, Minnie Harlan, and I 
will be a good and true husband to you. 
Stay and be my little wife !’”’ 

So Minnie Harlan, instead of going out 
as ® governess, according to the pro- 
gramme, married the dark-haired young 
clerk in Ellison’s express office, New York. 

They were very quietly married, early 
in the morning, and Frank took Minnie 
home to his mother, and then went calmly 
about his business in the wire cage, under 
the circlet of gaslighta. 

“Evans !” 

“Yes; sir.” 

Frank with his pen behind his ear as of 
yore, quietly obeyed the behests of the 
gray-headed official. 

“Do you remember the young woman 
who was expressed on from Millington, 
Towa, two months since?” 

“Yes, sir—I remember her.” 

A tall, silver-haired gentle here inter- 
posed with eager quickness : 

“Where is she? I am her uncle, Wal- 
r ter Harrington. I have just returned 
from Paris, when the news of her arrival 
reached me. I want her, she is the only 
living relative left me.” 

“Ah! but, sir,” said Frank, “you can’t 
"have her.” 

“Can’t have her? What do you mean? 
Has anything happened ?” 

“Yes, sir, something has happened: 
Miss Harlan was married to we this morn- 

»” 

Walter Harrington stared. 

“Take me to her,” he said, hoarsely; 
“T can’t be parted from my only living re- 
lative for a mere whim.” 

“I wonder if he calls the marviage ser- 
vice and wedding ring mere  whims,’’ 
thought honest Frank; but he obeyed in 
silence. , 

“Minnie,” said the old man, in falter- 
ing accents, “you will come to me and be 
the daughter of my old age? I am rich, 
Minnie, and you are all I have in the 
world.” 

But Minnie stole her hand through her 
husband’s arm. 

“Dearest uncle, he was kind to me when 
I was most desolate and alone. I cannot 








» only nineteen years old. 


leave my husband, Uncle Walter—I love 
him ~~ 

“Then you must both of you come and 
be my children,’’ said the old man, dog- 
gedly; “and you must come now, for the 
great house is as lonely as a tomb.’’ 

Frank Evans is an express clerk no 
longer, and pretty Minnie moves in velvet 
and diamonds; but they are quite as hap- 
py as they were in the old days, and that 
is gaying enough. Uncle Walter Harring- 
ton grows older and feebler every day, and 
his twe children are thy sunshine of his 
declining life. 








EARTHQUA: ES ANL VOLCANOES. 


The interesting paper of Professor Rob- 
ert Mallet on the above subject, an ab- 
stract of which was first published in this 
country (we believe) in the Science Record, 
January, 1873, is attracting much attention. 
We will briefly recapitulate the points of 
the new theory. 

The various relations and points of con- 
nection between volcanic phenomena, 
earthquakes, and lines of mountain eleva- 
tion, imply that they are the resuits of the 
play of one set of cosmical forces which 
have been brought into operation by the 
gradual cooling of the earth from an in- 
candescent sun-like state to its present 
eondition. His argument is as follows: 
As the cooling of the earth proceeded, the 
crust gradually thickened and contracted 
less and less as the temperature became 
lowered. The hotter nucleus, on the other 
hand, contracted more, being at « higher 
temperature than the crust and having a 
higher co-efficient of contraction for equal 
loss of heat. 

By this process, which is still going on, 
the crust of the earth would shrink at one 
rate, and the vastly hotter central portion 
at another and greater rate; and cavities 
would be formed between the crust and 
nucleus, cavities whould be inevitably 
ii by the crushing down of the solid 
cruston the more swiftly contracting nu- 
cleus, by the force of gravitation, which 
is sufficient to crush the hardest rocks; and 
as the solid crust follows the shrinking 
nucleus, “the force expended in mutual 
crushing and dislocation of its parte is 
transformed into heat,” by which, at the 
points of crushing, the rocks are heated 
even to fusion. 

The access of water to such points de- 
termines volcanic eruption. These points 
of crushing may occur at various depths 
in the solid crust. He then proceeds to 
measure the amount of actual contraction 
by the annual amount of heat lost by radia- 
tion into space, which is sufficient to lique- 
fy seven hundred and seventy-seven cubic 
miles.of ice into water at thirty-two de- 
grees, and comes to the conclusion that 
less than one fourth of total annual loss of 
heat-would suffice to produce the contrac- 
tion necessary for his hypothesis. The 
actual amount of annual construction is 
estimated at a reduction of three fifths of 
an inch,an amount too small to be meas- 
ured by any ast ical thod, and yet 
more than enough to produce all the yol- 
canic phenomena now to be observed on 
the surface of the earth. 








. THE NEW IN MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


Ata recent session of the American 
Academy ‘of Dental Surgery, Dr. ‘W. A. 
Hammond made an interesting experiment 
on the efficacy of a powerful cauterizing 
battery for the destruction of nerves. The 
object of illustration was a beantifal white 
rabbit. Dr. Hammend separated the lit- 
tle animal’s spinal cord witha knife, at 
which the rabbit whined. Then, after life 
was supposed to be erxtinet, the red-hot 
platina wire, fired through the battery, 
was applied to one of the little creature’s 
legs. A disagreeable smell arose while the 
platina, kept at white heat, ate its way 
through flesh and bone, and after a lapse 
of ten minutes the leg was severed from 
the body without hemorrhage. 





Allthe women in Paris are in favor of 
placing the Prince Imperial on the throne 
of his fathers, as heis a sweet young man, 
The other pre- 
tenders are all ancient scrubs. 
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Harvest. 
With throbbing heart and tearful eye 
I watched the Springtime fleetmg by. 
I saw the snowdrop at its birth 
Felled, by spears of rain, to earth, 
The iris burst her emerald sheath, 
And show the amethyst beneath. 
The painted tulip fade and close 
Before the glory of the rose; 
And now, down fields of sunburnt grass 
I sce the withering rose leaves pass; 
And night by night, and day by day, 
The life of Summer ebbs away. 
¥ see the granaries overflow, 
The meligwing orchards bendingJew. . 
O God! ty heart in awe and fear 
Looks back upon Thy perfect year. 
Thy bounty coversall the lands; 
1 lift in prayer my empty hands. 
Of all the Summer of my life 
My harvest is but sin and strife. 
Oh! could those tears, like April rain, 
Make moist my heart’s hard soil again. 


And stir the seeds which Thou 4id’st sow, 
Oh ! never should they cense to flow. 


Could prayer but melt this ice away, 
Ob! never would I cease to pray. 


Till Thou in mercy, Lord didst bring 
Into my soul a second Spring. 


Ob! then what rich reward and sweet 
To lay its harvest at Thy feet! 


A NIGHT OF ALARM. 


My sister Julia was very courageous, 
In our youth the country was wilder than 
now; but it might be said of her that she 
was not brought up in the woods to be 
scared by an owl. She would traverse the 
most unfrequented paths, wondering at my 
timidity. 

There was nothing masculine, however, 
in Julia’s appearance; she was simply a 
sweet, joyous child, with an absence of 
fear in her character and a consequent 
clearness of perception in all cases of sup- 
posed o) actual danger. 

When I was sixteen, and Julia was eigh- 
teen, my father hired a laborer named 
Hans Schmidt, a Hessian, who had been in 
the British service, and who, at the close 
of the war, had deserted from his regi- 
ment. 

He was a powerful man, with a heavy 
imbru‘ed countenance, and both Julia and 
myself were struck, at the very first, with 
an intuitive dread of him. The feeling in 
Julia hardly took the character of fear, 
but was one rather of the most intense 
loathing. 

One evening she read of a horrible mur- 
der that thrilled our blood, and, upon turn- 
ing her eyes. from the paper, they en- 
countered those of Hans Schmidt. There 
was something terrible in that glance, and, 
from that moment, she resolved that the 
villain should be turned away. 

As her wishes and opinions were al- 
ways of much weight with father, he 
took her advice, and gave Hans his dis- 
charge. 

Soon after this Julia and I were left alone 
in the house, both father and mother be- 
ing absent upon a visit until the following 
day, and we Wappened to be without a 
servant at the time (for we kept more than 
one). 

At night we went np to bed and had - part- 
ly disrobed when Julia turned hastily to 
the window. 

“I declare,” she said, “the auien is so 
pleasant that it is a pity to remain in-doors, 
I don't feel a bit sleepy; let’s go down on 
the lawn.” ‘ 

We descended the stairs. How little I 
imagined what was in Julia’s heart! Har- 
ry Irving came up just as we reached the 
lawn. He was only casually wong. the 
honse. 

Julia engaged him in amu. and 
he joined us. My sister was more than 
usually lively. 

“Where are Tom, and Edgar and Will!” 
she asked. 

“Oh,” replied Harry, “they are over 
to my uncle’s. They will be coming back 
soon.” 

The three young men soon appeared 
upon the road; and, to my surprise, Julia 
arose at their approach and called us aside 
from the door, 








“Now, Mary, you need not be nervous,” 
she said. “Keep quiet, and do not speak 
above your breath. There is a man under 
our bed—there, there!” and she clasped 
her hand over my mouth—“a man under 
our bed, and the young Irvings are going to 


‘secure him.” 


They all provided themselves with heavy 
sticks, and then, guided by Julia, ascended 
the stairs. 

As to myself, I could not follow them, but 
remained trembling and leaned upon the 
doortseps. Never did Iexperience a greater 
sense of relief than when the assailing party 
descended, looking partly ashamed and 
partly amused, having found nothing to 
justify their sudden armament. 

Julia was in an agony of mortification 
and wept piteously; for, although but half 
convinced that her apprehensions had been 
groundless, the idea that she, who had 
neVer till now feared anything, had placed 
herself so ludicrously in the eyes of those 
men was insupportable. 

The man, she said, must have taken 
the alarm and fled out the back’ door, 
for she could not have been so deceived. 

Our young friends, more in pity for her 
mortification than from any belief in the 
reality of the night intruder, offered to re- 
main in the vicinity till morning; but she 
would not listen to the proposition and they 
took their departure. 

I was sorry to see them go, and watched 
their forms till they were out of sight, for 
the affair of the evening had almost fright- 
ened me into hysterics. 

Julia, however, at once rushed to the 
chamber, and flinging herself on the bed, 
continued bitterly weeping. She had ex- 
hibited’ herself in a character which - she 
despised; and her man under the bed 
would be the talk of the neighborhood. 
T followed her, but neither of us could 


— 

e clock on the mantle piece struck 
eleven; and then “tick, tick, tick,” it went 
on for the next dreary hour. Julia at 
length ceased weeping, and lay in thought, 
only an occasional sigh betraying her 
wakefulness. 

Again the clock struck, but it had not 
reached the final stroke when Julia, leap- 
ing out of bed, flung herself upon an 
immense chest at the further end of the 
room. : 

“Oh, Mary!” she cried, “quick ! quick ! 
He is here! I cannot hold the lid—he will 
getout t” 

‘There was. indeed some living thing in- 
side the chest; for, in spite of Julia’s 
weight, the lid was lifted, and then, as the 
instinct of  self-preservation overcame 
my terror, I sprang quickly to her assist 
anc. 

Whom or what had we caught? Im- 
agine yourself holding down the lid of a 
showman’s box, with a bvua-constrictor 
writhing beneath; or keeping a cage-top in 
its place by your own weight alone, with a 
hyena struggling to tear his way out and 
devour you. 

But we were not long in suspense. 
Horrid execrations, half German, half 
English, chilled our very hearts, and we 
knew that there, inthe midnight, only the 
lidof an old chest was betewen ourselves 
and Hans Schmidt ! 

At times it started up, and ones or twice 
his fingers were caught in the opening. 
Then, finding our combined weight teo 
much for his strength, it would become 
evident that he was endeavoring to force 
outan end of the chest. But he could not 
work to advantage. Cramped within 
pach limits his giant power of muscle 
was not wholly available; he could neither 
kick nor strike with full force; and hence his 
chief hope rested upon his ability to lift us 
up, lid and all. 

Even then, in the absolute terror that 
might have been supposed to possess her, 
aqueer feeling of exultation sprang up in 
Julia’s heart. 

“Iwas right, Mary,” she cried. “They 
won't think me a fool now, will they? 
I shan’t be ashamed to see Harry Irving !” 

Poor Julia! under the circumstance the 
idea was really ludicrous; but nature will 
everywhere assert itself, and Julia hated a 
coward. Thump! thump! thump? Lid, 
and side, and end, alternately felt the 





cramped, powerful ‘blows. Then came the 
lift—the steady, straining lift, and Julia 
chééred me when the cover shook, and 
rose, and trembled. 

“He can’t getout, Mary! We are safe; 
only jist keep your full weight on the’ lid, 
and don’t be nervous, either; it is almost 
morning.” 

‘She knew it was not one o’clock. 

But one o’clock came. “ HowI wished it 
was five! And two o’clock came, and three 
and four; atid we hoped that our prisoner 
had yielded to his fate, which ‘must now 
appear to him inevitable. 

A small aperture at one end of the cliest, 
where there was a fracture in the wood, 
supplied him with air, and hence we céuld 
not hope that he would become weak, 
through suffocation. He was evidently 
resting from the very necessity of the case, 
for his exertions had been prodigions. 
There was a faint streak of morning 
in the sky; andthere, upon the chest, 
we sat, and watched for the gleam to 
broaden 

‘Suddenly there was a tremendous strug- 
gle beneath us, asif the ruffian had con- 
centrated all his energies in a final effort. 
At my end of the chest there was a crash 
—and immediately the German’s feet pro- 
traded through the aperture that they had 
forced in the board. So horrible now ap-, 
peared our position tnat I uttered a scream 
such asI do not think I ever at any other 
time could have had the power to im- 
itate. 


To getoff the lid inorder to defeat the 
through the chest end would, 
have instantly been our destruction; 
fore, still bearing our weight on the chest: 
we caught at the projecting feet. In doing, 
this, however, we partially lost our balance, 


movement 
there- 


and a sudden bracing up of the mausen- 
larshape below so forced open the lid that 
the head, arms and shoulders of Hans 
Schmidt were thrust. forth, and with 
a fearfal clutch he seized Julia by the 
throat. 

Just then a heavy crash was heard at 
the door below, the foot tramps springing 
toward us asif some person were tearing 
up the staircase with the full conviction 
that this was an hour of need. The 
dim daybreak hardly revealed his identity, 
butI had a faint perception that young 
Harry Irving had come to us in our hour 
of peril. 

Some time during the morning I found 
myself in bed with Julia, and.several of 
the neighbors standing about me. Julia 
clasped me in her arms and cried,— 

“We are safe, Mary! Harry Irving was 
near the honseall night. He. returned af- 
ter seeming to go home. The] least scream 


-he would have heard as he at last heard 


yours; -butIam glad you did Jnot scream 
before, for now we have had an experience 
and know what we can do.” 

Hans Schmidt had decided upon the 
chest as asafer hiding-place than that in 
which Julia had first discovered him. 

Upon the very morning on which . Harry 
Irving» stunned and secured the ruffian in 
our room the officers of Justice were 
searching for the old . Hessian scoundrel as 


a supposed murderer, and he was soon con- | ;; 


victed and hung. 

Julia became the wife of. Harry Irving, 
and a most excellent wife she waa, Mag- 
nenimous and unrevengeful, she was per- 
haps the only .person. who. felt no gratifi- 
cation at the fate of old Hans Schmidt, but 
rather a pity for the ignorance which. had 
steeped him in crime. 


[Sees ae: 
CHERTBINI’S LOVE OF ORDER, 


An incident of his last illness showsa_ 


love of order so great as to be almost mo- 
nomania. His handkerchiefs were marked 
with consecutive numbers, and he used 
them accordingly. As he lay on his deata- 
bed, with the cold sweat on his brew, some 
one gave him a clean handkerchief, which 
unluckily, did not happen to be the righ; 
one, and he atonce refused it, and asked 
for number seven. He showed the same 
defiance to the king of terrors that he had 
manifested toward the emperor, and cried 
out again and again. “Ze ne veut aps 
mourir;’ but it was in vain; he died on 
the 15th of Marth, 1842, in his eighty- 
second -year.—Macmillan’s Magasine. 


Egypt. 





THE WILP HUNTSMAN. 


‘Those who have seen or known anything 
of Weber’s wonderful opera of Der Freis- 
chutz are aware that its plot depends in 
part on ‘the German legend of the Wild 
Huntsman, This legend, it appears, has, 
in some instances, been mixed up with the 
story of the Wandering Jew, insomuch 
that it is difficult to say where the one ends 
and the other begins. In the Hartz Moun- 
tains—a region well suited for the birth of 
superhuman or preterhoman myths—the 
Wild. Huntsman is believed by some of the 
peasantry to be the veritable Wanderer 
himself, but with a little change of attend- 
ant incidents. Heis a Jew who, eighteen 
centuries and more ago, refused to suffer 
Jesus to drink out of a river or outof a 
horse-trough, but contemptuously pointed 
out to him the hoof-print of a horse, in 
which a little water had collected, and bade 
him quench his thirst therewith. Instead 
of the Wild Huntsman, other legends and 
beliefs have come to be mixed up with that 
of the Wandering Jew. Thereare parts of 
France in which the sudden roar of a gale 
at séai¢ attributed to the Wanderer. pass- 
ing by there. In some countries’ he has 
been regarded as a kind of impersonation 
of Jews generally. One version of the 
story associates him with the servant 
whose ear Peter cut off; while another.. con- 
siders him rather as the impenitent thief. 
The gypsies are brought into the melee by 
one theory, which propounds that the on- 
ward-moving Stranger belongs to that 
community, and that he is doomed to un- 
dying life because he refused to shelter the 
Virgin and Child during the flight from 
In Switzerland there is a popular 
“story to the effect that the Wandering Jew 


, Was one day seen on the Matterberg, a spur 


or offshoot from the Matterhorn, viewing 


the scene with sorrow and wonder; that he 


had once before been there when it was 
the site of a flourishing city, and that he 
will once again be there on the eve of the 
Last Day.—Chamber’s Journal. 





CORAL FORMATIONS, 


The admirable researches of Mr. Darwin 
have shown us that although the reef-build- 
ing corals seem unable to live and grow at 
depths .greater ithan twenty fathoms, (one 
hundred and twenty feet,) yet that if their 
base gradually subsides, at a rate not 
greater than that of coral growth, the reef 
or island will be kept up to the surface by 
such growth; -s0 that if we could bore 
down into it we might find the coral struc- 
tute to have a depth of many hundreds or 
even thousands of feet. The recent sound- 
ings of the Challenger around the Bermuda 
islands, which are entirely. composed of 
coral, indicate that they form the summit of 


Mr, 


to me that all-we know of existing coral 
formations renders it unlikely that there 
should have been. such a continuity of area 
in ancient coral formations, as would be 
required to account for the continuity 
inthe area of our great beds of carbonifer 
ous limestone; and that this continuity is 
far better ted for by supposing them 
to have been found by the Foraminifera! 
life which recent researches have shown to 
be even now forming a calcareous deposit 
over vast areas of the ocean bottom.—W. 


B. Carpenter. 











In tearing down an ancient hotise in 
Philadelphia, the other day, the workmen 
came across a score or more of old contin- 
ental hats, packed undera floor, and in 
some of them bricks were found. This con- 
firms previous painful rumors as to the 
convivial habits of our forefathers, 
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SLEEPLESSNESS. 


Asymptom of mental exhaustion, indica- 
tive of a very great degree of mental strain, 
is persistent wakefulness. The physiologi- 
eal cause of this condition is well under- 
stood. During excessive labor of the brain 
there is an increased flow of blood to the 
working organ, the vessels of the head and 
neck become distended with blood, as_ is 
shown by the flushing of the face. If this 
condition of distension is long continued, 
the vessels are apt to loose the power of 
contracting when mental activity is dimin- 
ished. _ Hence arises the impossibility of 
fulfilling the physical conditions of sleep» 
the most important of which is the dimin- 
ution of the flow of the vital fluid to the 
brain. Some extraordinary instances have 
been recorded of prolonged wakefulness as 
a result of mental overstrain. Boerhave 
mentions that when on one occasion intently 
engagedona particular study he didn’t close 
his eyes in sleep for six weeks. Sir Gilbert 
Blane was informed by General Pinchegrue 
that for a whole year, when engaged in ac- 
tive campaign he slept but one hour in the 
twenty-four. These and other similar cases 
have probably been unconsciously exagger- 
ated, for people often sleep without having 
an after consciousness of the fact. It is 
certain that deprivation of any considerable 
part of the normal amount of sleep will be 
seriously detrimental to health. There is 
the case of a literary man in America, who, 
for nearly a year, while intently engaged in 
a favorite study, restricted his period of 
rest to four hours a day and frequently 
less. At the end of that time the overtask- 
ing of his mental powers was manifested in a 
curious way. He told the physician that 
though still able to maintain a connected 
line of reasoning, he found that as soon as 
he attempted to record his ideas on paper 
the composition turned out to be simply a 
tissue of arrant nonsense. When in the act 
of writing, his thoughts flowed so rapidly 
that he was not conscious of the disconnect- 
ed nature of what he was writing; but as 
soon as he stopped to read it over he was 
aware how completely he had. misrepresent- 
ed his conceptions... If the language hap- 
pened to be at all intelligible, it was sure to 
have no relation to the idea he wished to 
express. Thus, wishing to obtain a book 
from a friend, he found that, instead of the 
request, he had written the prayer of So- 
crates as given by Plato. 

Sir Isaac Newton in the latter years of 
his life, suffered greatly from wakefulness. 
The fact, well known to every medical man, 
that persistent sleeplessness is frequently 
the precursor or initiatory stage of several 
most intractable maladies, physical and 
mental, always invests the presence of this 
indication of mental overstrain with grave 
interest. But a continued..course_of excess- 
ivé mental labor generally manifests itself 
on the mind itself in various ways, all more 
or less premonitory of approaching collapse. 
The brain worked, begins to preceive an 
unwonted want of clearness in his ideas; 
work becomes gradually irksome; he is 
alarmed at sudden awkward failures of 
memory; a feeling of surfeit or disgust will 
steal over him in the midst of work; he be- 
comes unable to fix his attention, and lat- 


‘terly feels as if all mental energy was 


crushed out of him. 

If these warnings of an overwrought brain 
are disregarded, the wonder frequently is, 
not that the inevitable retribution follows, 
but that it should have been so long delayed. 
What: particular form the Nemesis shall 
assume, whether ef physical or mental 
disease, will be determined by accidents 
partly eof personal habit and temperament 
and partly of inherited predisposition. It 
is noteworthy, however, that the common 
opinion that excessive mental occupation 
gravitates toward insanity, does not appear 
to be verified by facts. Indeed, one of the 
foremost of living physicians, doubts 
whether alienation of mind is ever the 
resuit of overstrain. It is to physical, not 
to mental derangement, that excessive work 
of the brain generally gives rise. Insanity 
as we have before reiiarked, finds the 
most suitable material for its development, 
among the least educate | classes, while the 
worst form of physical <lisease are origi- 
nated and intensified by our educated, over- 

ten tend , 





The cure for this sleepless condition is 
simple, although the treatment must be 
radical. The first tial is to aband 
the particular class of brain exercise which 
has induced or attended upon the difficulty. 
The next thing is to give up coffee, tea, 
tobacco and all stimulants. To use any 
form of alchohol in such a case may be 
suicide. Finally, live out of doors, exercise 
daily till you are tired out, and then go to bed 
in a quiet, well aired, cool room. In a month 
you will be well, and may go on in the old 
brain-wearing, destructive way, if you have 
not learned the lessson of prudence by 
suffering... 








A New Gas Macune—A new gas ma- 
chine has been invented, whichis run by 
air, water, and gasoline, in a simple and ef- 
fective manner. The water is admitted in 
a small spray into a large-mounted pipe, 
thence it goes into a receiver, where the 
air forced in by the water, and which is 
earried down with it,is stored; from this 
tank it passes through a pipe or pipes under 
a perforated diaphragm and upward 
through it, and a filmof gasoline floating 
over this diaphragm. The film of oil is 
kept constant by means of communication 
with a reservoir connected by pipes with 
the carbureter, and as the latter is supplied 
with water by means of a siphon, this 
water, in trying to retain the level of the 
tank, flows down one of the pipes connect- 
ing with the gasoline reservoir, forcing up 
by its specific gravity, an equivalent 
quantity of gasoline into the carbureter, 
where it floats upon the water alread< 
there. The air, after passing down through 
the inlet pipe and upward through 
the perforated diaphragm and gasoline 
film, is naturally discharged with the gas, 
and is passedoff through suitable outlets 
to the burners. The whole thing runs by 
natural laws. When the gas is turned on‘ 
the machine begins to make gas, and when 
it is turned off, the action of the machine 
ceases immediately; accordingly, there re- 
mains on hand only about enough gas to 
start with. Turning on the gas at the bur 
ner also turns on the water to start the ma- 
chine. and vice varaa. 
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THE WRONG PERSON SCARED. 


A young married man at Rockland, Me. 
becoming jealous of his wife at an enter- 
tainment, told her on reaching home that 
he intended committing suicide, and was 
told to go ahead. He accordingly pro- 
cured a rope and, making due preparation, 
swung himself off calculating, however, 
that he would be cut down in time to save 
his life. An alarm was given and the 
neighbors hastened to the rescue, but be- 
fore a knife could be found to cut him down 
the luckless wight was black in the face 
and nearly dead. He is getting over the 
consequences, and thinks it doesn’t pay to 
run so much risk for the pleasure of fright- 
ening his better half. 





DROWN ovronze dip, for coaung nat nooks 
and similar small hardware articles, is 
made of iron scales, 1 lb.; arsenic, 1 oz; 
muriatic acid, 1 1b.; zine, solid, 10 ozs. The 
zine should be kept in only when the bath 
is used. The castings must be perfectly 
free from sand and grease. 





Oniawgarab was the firstname of Niagara. 





A MAMMOTH HENNERY. 


An exchange gives the following account 
of afmanimoth hennery, which has been 
established by two brothers in Colorado, a 
few miles from Denver :— 

It covers four acres, which is laid out 
like a village, with streets and avenues, 
along which are built long rows of houses 
of various designs. Regular families of 
hens are assigned to these houses, and it 
is found that they quickly domesticate 
themselves, without troubling their neigh- 
bors. The population of the village is 
about 2,000, divided closely into social 
cliques of Brahmas, Cochins, Shanghaes 
and Dorkings, and the chief products are 
eggs and spring chickens. Sunday in- 
cluded, the industrious matrons of the vil- 
lage turn out daily from forty to fifty 
dozens of eggs, which are sold in Denver 
for from thirty to fifty cents per dozen. 





BALFE’S CHILDHOOD. 


A child who was taught the violin when 
his little hands could hardly grasp the in- 
strument and the bow, who—aged seven— 
composed and scored for his master’s band 
a polacca which they performed, and who 
made his debut at eight ina concerto pre- 
viously unknown to the public, must have 
had judicious parents and a lucky star not 
to have turned into the “youthful pro- 
digy” monstrosity. The little Balfe had 
both, and he was rescued from his admir- 
ing friends before they haddone anything 
more silly than presenting him with a 
goat carriage and a team of bearded steeds 
which he drove in triumph through the 
Dublin streets. The child had plenty of 
character. He was given a boat by an ad- 
mirer, and he rowed himself-along-the 
canalin it to his father’s residence some 
miles from Dublin, landing at every lock, 
dragging the little craft over the ground 
tothe water on the other side, and arriving 
exhausted, but triumphant. In his child- 
hood he tried his powers on the whole 
range of instruments, wind and stringed, 
in the orchestra, and b a proficient in 
more than one, besides practically learning 
the resources of all; and he composed the 
music of the ballad called “The Lover's 
Mistake,” which Mme. Vestris used to sing, 
as Phebe, in “Paul Pry,” when he was 
nine years old. It became immensely 
popular, and was very profitable to the 
publisher. The chilc-composer made of it 
only twenty presentation copies, and the 
material fora story which he used to tell 
with pleasure. It was this: When, years 
afterward, though still a boy, he came to 
London, he crept into the gallery of the thea- 
tre to hear his ballad sung, and in the ex- 
citement of the applause with which it was 
greeted, he told the people near him 
that he was the composer! He was ig- 
nominiously treated asa boasting young 
tory-teller for his pains.—-Spectator. 





In Kent and Sussex, the stick is called a 
“bat,” a term once good English—witness 
Shakespeare, “Lover’s Complaint.” Thus 
of the “reverend man”—*“sometime a blus- 
terer that the ruffle knew, of court, of city” 
—as he approaches the “fickle maid full 
pale,” whois weeping by the river’s brink, 
the poet says: : : 
“So slides he down upon his grained bat, 

And comely distant sits he by her side;” 
that is to say, he squats down on his heels, 
with his stick between his legs, a mode of 
taking rest adopted by weary rus- 
ties and others with the fear of “rheuma- 
tice” in their hearts. Cricket, born im the 
south of England, has naturally adopted 
the same nomenclature. The cricket bat 
is simply the “crooked stick;” it is merely 
a development of that game of ball, other 
forms of which exist in ball-bias, base-ball, 
rounders, hockey, ewm multis aliie. Ori- 
ginally the person of the player is aimed at 
while he is running from station to station, 
and if struck he and his side arte “out;” 
and hence you have the “run” in cricket as 
the standard of success, Almost within 
living memory cricket was played with a 
club, something in shape like an old-fash- 
iéned curved knife; and the contest was to 
place the ball in a hole before the batsman 
reached it after his “run.” Wickets and 
all the subtleties of the game*have arisen 
within the last century. ‘Cricket no doubt 
owes its development tothe wide grassy 
commons of thesouth, just as knurr and 
spell, a game that still has its virtues, and 
golf, which has found its way to our sonth- 
ern heathe, owe their peculiarities to the 
rougher and wilder nature of the ground 
on which they are played. 





The man wno lost the battle of Water- 
loo has jjust died, and his name was neither 
Napoleon nor Grouchy, but Pierre Cockz 
a Belgian. The story is that Blucher tied 
him toa horse’s tailand made him serve 
asa guide on the 15th and 16th of June, 
1815. By the reluctant aid of Cockz the 
Prussians escaped Grouchy and reached 
Waterloo in time. The Belgian died at 
Nogent the other day, aged seventy-five 
It issaid that he had a horror of horses. 
and Prussians from 1815 to the day of his 
death. 





®rawocraray Br Macuivery.—A curious 
tpparatus has recently been invented in 
France, by the aid of which stenographic 
writing may be accomplished at the rate of 
from 200 to 250 words per minute, which is 
probably @s fast as the language can be 
spoken by the readiest speaker. The de- 
vice consistsof a keyboard operated by the 
hand of the reporter, and composed of 
twelve black and an equal number of white 
keys. On each side of the instrument is a 
large key moved by a pressure of the wrist, 
and serving to give supplementary signs 
which simplify the reading of the charac- 
ters printed. 

All the keys, when operated, produce in- 
dications in ink on aroll of paper, which is 
taken from a reel in manner similar to that 
on the Morse telegraphic apparatus. The 
black keys, however, give long marks, 
while the white ones cause simple dots to 
be transcribed. At each pressure of the 
fingers on the keyboard, the paper is auto- 
matically unrolled for about 0.02 of an inch» 
so that on each line any combination of 
twelve double signs may be imprinted, and 
these signs are arranged in three groups of 
four each, and read from left to right in the 
ordinary manner. 

The number of characters which may be 
made on each division of four is more than 
sufficient to require a single movement to 
form a single letter. In other words, with 
practice, three letters or less can be written 
at once. If the useless letters be suppressed, 
such as double letters, e mute, etc. fre- 
quently a single movement will produce an 
entire word. In case, however, the word is 
to be continued to the next line, a move- 
ment of one of the wrist keys makes a 
character indicating the fact. 

The manipulation of the keyboard re- 
quires great skill. Learning to read the 
characters is very easy, but at least six 
month’s practice is necessary for one to be- 
come an expert operator capable of follow- 
ing every word as itis uttered in a large 
assembly. 

The paper roll is of no great length. 
About sixty or seventy feet, four inches in 
width, is required for an hour’s continuous 


writing. 
p________________] 

A VERY mrrortant branch of industry, in 
which England has become largely con- 
cerned, is that furnished by the lac insect 
of India. These insects are found upon 
and supported by a variety of trees, all 
plants yielding a milky juice serving them 
for food. The natives of India in collecting 
the lac destroy the insect; but the English, 
having found that its cells only are valua- 
ble, have devised methods for collecting the 
products without destroying the producers. 
The lacis found incrusted around branches 
or sticks, and is therefore known as stick 
lac. In this crude state it is sold for a mere 
trifle per pound.. When separated from 
the resinous matter and pulverized it be- 
comes seed lac; other processes convert it 
into lump, plate, and shell lac. It is used 
as a dye for producing a permanent red 
color, and also as « pigment and varnish 
combined, which resists the effect of cold 
water and does not wear off. When color- 
ed with yellow orpiment it may be made 
into bracelets, chains, and other ornaments, 
scarcely distinguishable in appearatice from 
gold, As'a dye, it produces a color equal 
to cochineal, and is less liable to change 
froti wet; it produces also the beautiful 
color called by artists lac lake. Shell lac, 
dissolved in naphtha, has been largely em- 
ployed by batters in forming the frame or 
base of the hat. It enters into almost all 
varnishes, and the glue which is made 
from it im combination with other in- 
gredients is known and used every- 
where. 





A druggist in Bethel, Maine, after closing 
his store, the other night, was attended 
home bya large bear which taade no 
threatening demonstrations, but only left 
him when he got inside his house. 


A Lewiston (Me.) man boasts that he 
traded horses nine times in one day, and at 
night hehad the same horse he started 
with in the morning, $45 in money, a watch 
worth $20, a double-barrelled shot-gun 
and four bushels of potatoes, 
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and favorable for the great event of the day—the installation of 
Alderniah W. 3! R. Cottor, as Lord Mayor of London for the 
coming year. The general arrangewents for the usual cere 
monies were successfully carried out. After religious and other| sums were paid as follows: |. In billsa—198,480 thalers; 98,320,- 
exercises had been performed at the Guildhall, the procession 
at about two o'clock started upon its march, After a short 
stay at Westminster Hall, where the Mayor and sheriffs took 
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European Summary of the Week, 





The Prince of Wales arrived at Bombay on November &th, 
Lord Napier of Magdala, ‘Sir Philip E. Wodehouse, Gover- 
nor of Bombay, Hon. Sir M. R. Westropp, thé Chief’ Justice, 
and many others including the civil, military ‘and municipal 
authorities, accompanied by seventy wative prihces and chiefs, 
met and welcomed the Princé of Wales on bis landing from the 
Serapis. After leaving the royal "barge at the’ dockyard} the 
municipality of Bombay presented him with an appropriate ad- 
dress of welcome. The Prince replied ‘briefly, after which he 
_ ‘and his suite were escorted to the Government House. ‘The 

' troops and police preserved perfect 6fdér; while the long pro 
cession moved through the streets. Over 200,100! spectators 
lined the route. The reception was of the most enthusiastic 
description, and was parti¢ipated in’ slike by Europeans and 
natives: The city was splendidly decorated throughout, no 
fewer than eight triumphal arches having been erected of the 
line of march, and there will beoa holiday extending all 
through the week. The apartments to be ocoupied by the 
Prince, during his stay in Bombay, are the most pleasantly 
situated rooms in the Government Hobse. A grand levee will 
be given there. It is expected that while ia Bombay, the 
Prince will present colors tothe Twenty-first native infantry, 
better known as the Marine Battalion, the oldest corps. on the 
Bombay establishment, having been raised a century ago.. He 
will also review the troops, and. aceept the hospitality of the 
Freemasons of the city. November 9th being his birthday, 
the festivities will be renewed on a still greater scale. The 
British ¥lying Squadron is anchored in the harbor, and will 
remain during the stay of the Prince. 

Intelligence was received at Singapore, on November 8th, 
from Penang announcing that the Malayans were besieging the 
British Residence at Perak. All the native rajahs are suspected 
of complicity in the murder of the late Resident Mr, Bireh. It 
is reported.that the Malayans are preparing for resistance. The 
Sultan Jamail is collecting a considerable force, for the purpose 
of attempting to expel the British from the country. 

Later intelligence received in London states that the mutil- 
ated remains of Mr. Birch have been ,recovered after a sharp 
engagement with the Malayans. [no , the fight Captai» Tones, of 
the 10th Regiment, was killed, and two officers and eight men 

A special telegram from Penang to the ‘‘London Times” of 
November 9th, contains the-following important intelligence: | 
“All this side of the Malay Peninsula is greatly excited. A 


ou is feared. Hong Kong bas been telegraphed 
for troops. One man-of-war,two gunboats and about 400 


regret, and that what then hap 


the y oaths and went through other legal formalities, 
the procession retarued to Guildhall. The route throughout 
was lined with thousands of people, and many houses were 
gaily decorated with flags and streamers. Owing to the excel- 
lent police arrangements there was no disorder whatever beyond 
the manifestations of good humor usual on Lord Mayor’s Day. 
The Lord Mayor’s banquet, in the evening, was attended by 
the members of the Cabinet and other distinguisbed guests. In 
consequence of the report of the select committee of the House 
of Commons on loans to foreign States, it was determined not 
to invite the ministers for Honduras, Paraguay and Costa Rica, 
but all the other members of the Corps Diplomatique, as usual 
received invitations. 

Mr. Disraeli, in reply to the usual toast in honor of her 
Majesty's Government, highly complimented Mr. Wade on the 
settlement of the China difficulty, and continued: ‘‘I wish I 
could say that foreign affairs nearer home were as satistactory 
as our relations with China. A partial revolt in Turkey has 
produced a state of things such as there often becomes crilical. 
The forbearance of the Great Powers immediately interested 
produced an effect such as some months ago gave us the right to 
believe the disturbance would cease immediately, Since then a 
fi jal catastrophe has revived the struggle and given a new 
aspect to all the ciroumstances, It is impossible to deny that 
the circumetances are critical. But I still bave great confidence 
in the forbearance of the Powers. Ihave not merely trust, but 
a conviction, that means will be found to bring about a satis- 
factocy result consitent with the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe. I will not contemplate any other result. ‘Theinterests 
of the imperial Powers in reference to the question are more 
direct, but not more considerable than those of Great Britain, 
The men who have charge of our affairs are deeply conscious of 
the magnitade of our interests, which they are resolved to grard 
and maintain” Mr. Disraeli, after glowing references to Indian, 
colonial and domestic affairs, concluded with these words : 
** When I speak here again next year, I h« pe to be able to con- 
gratulate you upon tive maintenance of peace, and [ trust also 
npon the success of our domestic policy, 4 that if an erigency 
shonld arise and the Sovereign be culled om to show her power 
and force she would be able to appeal to a contented and can- 
fiding people.” 

November 9tb was alwo the birthday of the Prince of .Wales. 
The church bells were rung merrily dur ng the forenoon, and 
salutes were fired from the Towér, the barracks in St. James 
Park, at Windsor and.elsewhere. ‘Ihe city was partially illa- 
minated in the evening. . 

The President of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty division 
of the High Court of Justice in London, on November 9th, 
made a decres of divorce absolute in favor of Sir ‘Charles Mor- 
dauut. This famous, case, in which so many distinguished 
personages, were compromised, is now therefore at an end. 

The ‘Landon Mark Lane Express” of November 8th, in its 
regular weekly review of the British,corn trade, has the follow. 
ing: “Sowing has been resumed in some localities, but in most 
cases the soil bas been whfit to receivethe seed. Large arrivals 
have checked an upward tendency in piices of English wheat. 
The quality is. good, but there is no material change in the 
market. Russian hes been lower in consequence of large ship- 
ments in anticipation of ice in Russian rivers and barbors. It 
is reported that Rassia basa short crop of wheat and forage, 
consequently the tenaci'y of holders at Odessa would seem. to 
be justificd, The a! sence of the usual abandance from America 
~ Russia must eventually tell on our market. In France the 
sowing is near completion. In Paris and throughout the prov- 
inces'of France, as well as in Belgium and dolland, the markets 
areuncbanged. At Hamburg the market is tendiog upwerd. 
The last quotations are fully maintained at Dantzig, while in 
Austria and Hungaty prices are lower.” 

Tas woathor throdghiut Great Britain continues -very stormy. 
Immense damage has beén done by the floods, and the wrecks 
on the coast involving heavy loss of life, have been very large. 
The ‘Pall Mall Gazétte” says the Bogliah ocoupation of Egypt 
is only & question” of time, as that step is necessary for the 
preservation of the Indian Empire. . 
A political banquet was given on Sunday October 27th, at 
Arcachon, in honor of the visit of M. Thiers. In reply to the 
address of Deputy Fourcaud, the ex-President reverted to. the 
conditions uuder which he accepted and held office up to the 
‘24th of May last year. He said that he resigned power withont 
pened. was a trial necessary to 
‘establish the Republic. After observing the National Assembl7 
could not restote the Monarchy, M. Thiers said that the Repub- 
lic of the 25th of February mast be made a snéceas, and to at- 
tain that end it was necessary for Frande’to act in a virile s int, 
ned foa.pelitient . 28 sap from wmoltiplyi a _obsta— 
eles in her path under ty of causing irrepara 
“TI do not think,” continued M. Thiers, ‘‘ that the :adicals are 
so biadk as th-y are painted, and I believeif they cae ivto 
power they would probably follow a different course from what 
people suppose.” M Thiers declared ‘that he wiehed to 
see all functioraries dismissed who°did not respect the 
Republican form of government and said tbat this 
«ag important as a means of re dering the elections 
really representative, . Touching op the subject of educa- 
tion, the speaker advocated a virile and modern system. M. 
Thiers denied that the Republic would isolate France in Europe. 
“France,” he said, ‘‘may count on the sympathies of Europe. 
8Le must found her hopes on a policy of non-intervention, 
which is the policy of the fature.” The speaker, in conclasion, 








troops are now at Perak.” 
The Colonial Office has published dispatches announcing 


thet the British residency at Porak, which was besieged by the | oitinted reforms, and first endowed herself with the liberty 


which is the germ of all reform. 


Malayans, was relieved on the 6th inst ,and that Captain Innes! 
was killed in an unsnccesefal attack on a neighboring stockade. | 





dwelt on the advantages of peace, and pointed to the pacific 


uence of new reforms. England, he said, had loag since 


According to the “Memorial Diplomatique,” the War Indem- 


Tuesday, November 9th, having been “Lord Mayor's Day,’ {nity paid by France to Germany, including interest on the| 


business and street traffic was, for a long while, to a great ' same, amounts to 5,301,145,078 francs. This sum was paid in|; 


pants, viz.: 1. The two first milliards paid between the Ist July 
1871, and 11th March, 1872, with interest on the three remain 


extent suspended. The weather which, in the morning, was} 
cold and fogsy, cleared up in the afternoon and became pioneane | 





ing milliards due March 2nd, together 2 150,000,000 francs. 2. 
The three remaining milliards, paid between the 29th August, 


1872, and the 5th November of the same year, with interest due 
from March 2nd, 1572, together 3,151,'45,078 franess These 


118 German florins; 141,296,245 Hamburgh marcos; 143,987,663 
francs of Belginm ; and £25,192,132 sterling. 2. In specie 
payments gold and silver. In gold—127,250 thalers, 273,191,- 
320 francs; £7,024 sterling. In silver—7,769,(95 thalers, 153,- 
524 German florins; 334,961,4'0 francs; 1,823 Hollani florins. 
Io bank notes—15,072,393 thalers; 543,127 German florins; 
264 443,210 francs; £34,645 sterling; 9,015 Holland florins. 
4. In bills of exchange on different banking houses in Germany, 
473,274 901 thalers, 20,760,371 German florins. In total the 
sum paid divides itself into—694,817,223 thalers, 99,877,142 
German florins, 141,298,445 Hamburgh mares, !,016,581,613 
francs, £25,233,801 sterling, 117,009,388 Holland florins. 


Tae Bataxtava Banquet came off with great eclat, 
at the Alexandra Palace, London, on October 25th. The fall 
total of 120 survivors were made up for the banquet, which teok 
place about half-past four o'clock, and was preceded by a miscel- 
laneous entertainment in the theatre, and followed by a military 
concert, 

In going through the lists it transpired that three men of the 
“Six Hundred” joined the American army atout the begining 
of the civil war, and served with distinction in the ranks of the 
Northern army—one of them, ‘‘ Tom Morley,’’ of Donegal, ris- 
ing to the rank of captain in the United States service. Another 
totable paladin of the fray who has come to light, is John Dug- 
gan, cf Dundalk, alias “ Butcher Jack,” the lancer who rode in 
his sbirt sleeves, as be rashed fresh from the slaughterhouse 

when he beard the trumpet sound the alarm. John has now 
turned his sword not into a ploaghshare, but into a sexton’s 
ttock. A ding to the statements of their present modes 
of livelihood, the greater part of the survivors appear to be 
tolerably well off; and as many of them still carry her Majesty's 
livery, there was a brave show and some pretty contrasts of 
color at the dinner. There were sundry adjutants and drill in- 
structors of yeomanry and vy lunteer corps, five Chelsea pen- 
sioners, a yeoman of the guard, a commissionaire, a horse 
policeman, several prison warders, and one man who is still 
serving in the 8th Hussars. Among those in civil employ the 
thajority are railway servants, next come clerks, valets, and 
grooms; there are a few prosperous publicans and shopkeepers, 
ope tragedian, one journalist, and one master of ® workhouse. 

The Poet Laureate writes as follows: 

“ Faringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, October 20th, !875.— 
Dear Sir—I cannot attend your banqnet, but I lose £5 to 
defray some of its expe: ses, or to be distributed, as you may 
think fit, among the most indigent of the survivors of that 
glorious charge. A blunder it may have been, but one for 
which England should be gratetfu), having learned thereby that 
her soldiers are the bravest and most obedient undertbe sun. I 
will drink o cup of wine on the 25th to the health and long life 
of all your fine fellows, and, thanking yourself and yoar com- 
1 des heartily for the cordial invitation sent me, I pray you all 
to beligve me, now and .ever, your admiring fellow country- 
wan, A. Tennyson.” 


It will be useful to reproduce the estimate « f killed, wounded, 
and missing made on the spot, as far as could be ascertained, at 


two o'clock on the 25th, October, 1854, The totals were—(07 
went i. to action, and only 198 returned, leaving 409 missing. 














Westminster Azsey.—A. part of the exterior of 
Westminster] abbey is undergoing the process of refacing. 
/That, portion known as the north porch, near St. Margaret's 
church, has for some time past. shown symptoms of decay, and 
it has been decided to re-face it as far as the large circalar win- 
dew over the recessed arched entrance to the abbey. “The work 
will also include the re-facing of the turrets and towers at the 
east and west angles of the elevation, as well as the four massive 
buttresses on each side of the central entrance, and the two 
similiar buttresses at each angle, all of which are in a very de- 
cayed state. The principal central recessed arched entrance, as 
well as the arches on each side, and the recessed windows above, 
will aleo undergo similar restoration, together with the small 
Gothic arches immediately above the central arch. The work 
is intended to be execute! in sections, and that on thé east side 
of the central archway entrance is now in progress. ‘The de- 
cayed oid stonework, to a depth of several inches, is being 
removed from the face of the elevation; and as this is effected 
new masonry will be filled in. 


Tue Lincotn Towzr.— About this tower over his 
charch in London, just completed, Rev. Newman Hall writes: 
“Tt is one of the most beautiful as well as one of the highest 
efections in London..220 feet). It is visible from the House of 





~| Parliament, from the National Gallery at Charing Cross along 


the Thames embankment, ‘and trom Westminster, Waterloo 
and Blackfriars’ Hridges. It will be an object of interest to 
Americans and Britons alike. It will be a symbol and pledge 
of international friendship, and an enduring memorial of the 
greatest event of our age—the final abolition of slavery among 
the E race.” Of the American snbscriptions, $!,250 were 
given by four persons; the rest of the $17,500 in smali .sums, 
the average being not more than ten centa to each donor; Sir. 
Hall’s reflection is that ‘‘it is pleasant to think of the multitude 
of persons who have thus put a brick into the building.” Hon. 
William E. Dodge gave $5" toward it; onthe other side all 
ranks cortributed, ‘from the Duke of Westmirster and the 
Earl ot Shaftesbury to the street-sweeper and the shoe-black.” 





_ Cartyte.—A correspondent of the ‘London Daily 
News’’ writes: “ There is no foundation for the statement ina 
London morning paper, of October 23rd, that Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle; the eminent author and philosopher, is seriously 
unwell...Mr. Carlyle, who still resides in the old-fashioned 
house in Cheyne row, Chelsea, which he occupied when he first 
took up bis abode jn London in 1834, is as strong as could be 
expected in one of his advanced years. Though the author of 
‘Heroes and Hero Worship’ has almost reached the aye of four- 
score, be is hearty ani hale, and is able to enjoy the daily walks 
which he takes in the neighborhood. In answer to inquiries at 
his house yesterday, astonish t was expressed at the publi- 
cation, without warrant, of a ramor which could only cause 





‘feeling constantly gaining strength throughout Enrope i. conse- | annoyanc: to the great writer and pain to Mr. Carlyle’s numer- 


ous friends and admirers.” 





Mr. Joun S. C. Asgort’s capital series of ‘Historical 
Biographies of American Pioneers and Patriots,” has just been 
enriched by a very interesting ‘‘Lite of Columbnus,’’ anda “Life 
of Washington” will very shortly be added. ‘his series now 
ludes eleven vo! illustrating nearly every period of our 
national history. Nothing more attractive and instractive}for 








young readers has been devised for years, 


‘ 
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A Fevpat Hearirace--Tue Lawvess Covrt--A Nisat 
or Wuisrers—The little townor villageyof Rochford, in Essex, 
prides itself on the possession of a heritage from feudal times more 
curious than any which lingers in other remote corners of 
land. It is acourt held in the silence bfmidnight, or between that 
and the dawning of the first Wedvesday after the Feast of St. Mi- 
chael in every year,and conducted in unearthly whispers. Ail that 
is absolutely known of the origin is conveyed in some quaint La- 
tin verses, published about 1670, in Blount’s ‘Jocular Customa of 


Tue Barrie or Traravoar.—Thuradasy, October! Lient Soverrions.—The Bank «f England clips 
2lat, having been the seventieth anniversary of ‘the battle “of | every light sovereign that comes into the Bank. The weighing 
Trafalgar, we subjoin the names of ‘the veter « ‘surviviug|ot-every sovereign is accomplished quickly; they weigh 3,000 
officers,qviz.+ Admiral of the Pleet SirGe .e-R.Sartorins; | in an hour with one machine. Mr. Palmer, the Déeputy-Gover- 
K. C. B., was midshipman of the Tonnant; Aumiral Patton was | por,.informed the House of Commons Select Committee of last 


midshipman of the Bellerophon; Admiral Joseph Gaze was first- 
class volunteer of the Ajax; Vice-Admiral Spencer Smith was 
Inidsbipmian of tive Defiance ; Commander John A. Sanders, in 


receipt of a pension: for wounds, and who is now in his‘/let 


‘King’s | year, wes master’s mate of the Swifteure ;. Commander; rancis 


some Manors,” from which the following is translated: 
The Court of the Lord the King called | Harris, 


Hill in Rochford to wit. 








i i f th 
‘the Coart witbont law,’ holden there by the castom thereof Tomevaiz roan of © Ravel penaion, wasp, witshinene of O°) 


ire; _ Vieary, & be Green- 
before sunrise, unless it be twilight. The steward alone writes | wich Bonpiech, ma + nt amv b-  -— & erethiine 
ncthing but with coals, as oiten as he will, when the cock sball Depnty-Inspestor of Hospitals, Peter Suther, a recipient-of the 
have crowed—by the sound of which only the court is sum-| Greenwich Hospital pension, was surgeon «f the Swiftsure ; 
—— —_ secretly be the King Je the Court pn Lientenant-Colonel James Fynmore, R.M.,a recipient of the 
aw, and unless they quickly come they shall the more quickly | Greeawi: i ; : 
pong ver tee bath come with a light sng in fo my and ee errs Se Ses 
antil they be withouc a light they are taken in default.” Tra- cee . : : nam 
dition ascribes the origin of this strange practice to a punish _aanens. A weiter Sasniehe tied li ot of the F ee 
ment inflicted by an early lord of the manor on his retainers CrvED. “A. FORRE, men © at sll pega cite 
whom he thereupon compelled to pay homage, which year atter|!t appears that under Henri III, they were called Migrons 
year they were to renew on the same day, between the hour of | (evidently the origin of the term “curled darlings”), and Ma- 
midnight and dawn, ou pain of certain ‘* shrewd fines eftsoons | guets under Henri IV. and Louis XIIJ. The e. Bones 
redoubled if not answered,” and the whole proceedings were to/ under the Regency, trom the companions of the Regent Phil- 
be conducted in the mysterious whispers peculiar to conspira—|lippe and his well-known speesh that they all deserved to: be 
tors. Onreaching the market square of Rochford, instead of the|roue, or broken on the wheel. Under Louis XIV. they, became 
silence belonging to such an hour in sucha place there were|Freluquets, M dins (or musk-perfumed opes) ander tbe 
fouud signs of strange preparations, in the shape of shadowy|Terror, and Incroyables under the Directory. hey were 
bearers of unlighted torches moving toand fround wai ing for the |turned info ‘Petite Maitres under the Restoration, and after- 
concerted signal. From the inn there came sonnds¢f merri-jwards to Merveilleux, changing into Elegants undér Charles 
ment, as of men who were trying by artificial means to keep|X During the.reign of Louis Phillippe they were dandies, 
up their spirits previously to sallying out on their mission at|fasbionubles, and lions. They became Gandins from the 
the ghostly hour. Soon a figure, which was afterwards ciscov | Boulevard de GranJ, their favorite lounge,) in the first years of 
ered to be that of the steward, came to the door, and, invoking|the Second Kmpire, being afterwards christened “Cocodes'and 
silence, returned, to be accompanicd by men bearing burning | Petits Creves, Now, under the Third Republic, they are called 
brands, and by such of the tenants as had met to be convivial |Gommeux, a more absard name than any. 
se paying the homage laid upon poe by that lord of old. 

rough the deserted streets the party, keeping upa continuous ‘ t 
cock-crowing, marched until thes codcbed an inclosare, within European Miscellanies. 
which they gathered round a post, in the form of which some 
person has pretended to discover the symbol of a burning} . Lorp Naprer, or Macpata, the hero of the Abys- 
candle. Then Mr. Gregson, the steward, in a low whisper, read |“!8!#® war, assumed the Governorship of the Royal. Military 
the proclamation: —*O yes! O yes! 0 yes! All manner of per-|College-at Sandburst, England, on the lst of November. 
sons who do owe suit and service 'o this Court now to be bolden| ATA RECENT POULTRY 4ND PIGEON SHOW held at the 
in and for the Manor of King’s Hill, in the Hundred of Roch- Alexandra Palace, in. London, there were 148 classes, compris« 
ford, draw near and give your attendance, and pertorm your ‘ Rea “a » 
suits and services according to the enstom of the said® Mauor. | #28 2.566 birds. Over ¢5,000 were distributed as prizes. 
God save the Queen!’ The genuflections which did daty for} Newnaam Hatt, Camsrivce, Enoianp, the new 
the ancien humiliation of kneeliag wete perhaps hardly as| Ladies’ College, was. opened on- October 1éth, and received into 


reverent as they might have teen; but then the night was cold, : i : 
ond basting on the goede tat ne oe fait te caek residence tweuty-seven students. Miss Clough is head of the 


weather. The roll of names was then called, among ot.ers|2¢¥ i»stitution. Exbibitions and scholarships, of which there 
those of the ‘Master, Fellows, and Scholars of >t. John’s Col-| Fé several, are ope, to competition, 
lege, Cambridge," who were supposed to do homage forthe) AT A CONFERENCE ,OF..LaTrr-Day Saints, held in 


esession of Rawreth Hall, in Rawreth, The fourteen names | Sheffield, at which ten eld 
rien been duly responded to, there were no defaulters to be Tsun n° ge {yom Ugh were present, an apootia, 


paoished, and therefore no necessity tor lingering by the post. qeoorted that he Sas Sivinely dnepired, AB. elderly ia hal the 
With another quaint proclamation, which gave leave to all|®™dlence hereupon arose, and said if the speaker were inspired 
persons who aad “appeared at this Court to @epart hence, |" would be glad if he would lay hands upon his wife, and cure 
keeping their day and hour on a new summons,” the whispered | er from rheamatism. Great confusion ensued, and the apde+ 
ceremony ended. The cock-crowing was renewed, and  after{ ‘les laid hands on the applicact and pitehed him into the street. 
—s their bngysine = anager pow to catinaaih pn in| . Some TIME SINCE advertisements were inserted in the 
eference to the condition whic es that those comin i 
with lights shall be held to have erred in behavior, the links all — regi he grey cre eee Fs, 
were relighted, and the party returned by a different route and poner SmgIee,. WOR. Aang th pa Anat th 1135, Re- 
devious ways, according to the immemorial custom of conspira- bee 7 ee ike o Hell We to the. description of the man has 
tors, to the King’s Head, where the pilgtimage ended, and — aE he +... aaale e ieae If dine | see oe) 
special licences only extending in this case to the hour of mid- codes oadtedly entitled to £30,000, left to by’ Scots 
night, there was no renewal of convivialities. The scene is ae 
strange enough as seen by the weird tufcblight, and as a rem-| Tue Rev. Grorex Cuore, M. A., Vicar of Market 
— of some pee! ae eee its ennine. Drayton, England, hes seceded from the Established, Church on 
ill preserves the rights o! manorial Jord, it is worth a visit | ; “ ' , 
to the pleasant little town of Rochford to witness. ae es meyer y — — « Fa is biebog - 


pposed ' 

; ts to “put to : Socinianism, Ritu , 
A Curnaman 1% Lonvon mv 1687.—A newsletter Suicr STRUT Ej ttcee ta vbaber 3 Pipe rage Phe eee 
nsivle. " 


The Vicar is said to 
from London, dated July 19th, 1687, among some seventeenth | be mentally 


sont of the Britich. Mateus conteine the fcllowing ecco: | AwinresesTine EVENT took place at Oxford Univer- 
nt of the Bri useum, contains onn : : gh 4 
a remarkable visitor to our island at that time: versity ow Oqtober Mth, Whoa Me.-Gosekon, who was Find Lord 


[have been somewhat busy i, showing the civilitiés of the|°f the Admiralty in Mr, Gladstone's Cabinet, was admitted to 
Coart city and Country to a Chines lately come over who, is the| the two degrees of B: A. and M. A. st once.’ Hé went through 
first man of learning of. that.countty that,ever was known to} the regular course at the University twenty five years ago, and at 
have come into Europe; His, Ma'ty was pleased tbe very| the final examinations took a First.C bat di oo 9 take 
civil to him himself, and did not ovly give me his Royal ex-| his degree, because the religious teste at that time requiréd were 
emple, but did nvt lay his commands 6n me to do 80, and do all too strict for him af a dissenter to Bubscribé to. ° ” 
the friendly offices I could by letting-him seo what was most} From FIGURES RECENTLY PLACED BEFORE’ ths British 


per to satisfy bis curiosity by. . He came out of China about P ‘ 
ya can te 46 company of some of the. taissionary Jesuits, Parliament, “it appears’ ‘that the total annual income of the 


and stayed 4 of them in Itsly, the otter 2 in France and Flan. | Scottish Kirk is about $2,0000,000, of whieh taxpayers Coniri- 
ders. ‘ ecasion of his eoming into Ehgland was to have the | bute about $1,700,000, Religious consolation is very utiequally 
convenience — ewbarking on =e our East — ant of re-| distributed... in Rosshire — Kent 42 = news $75,000, 
tnrning into his own conntry, w'th a Genovese Jusuit who g and the e membershi y 1,200.. All over Seotland, 
an apostol que missionair into China to further the jentoeien it is stated, the adherents of the Estab ed Obureh are in the 
of that great people.” Our Chinese is a christian! by birth his | minority, and théir’ geal in benevolent and missionary work is’ 
qutenty hovnabbaden before him, is about’32 years of age, of| at the lowest point. : ‘ af 
me om town of, Heoqsin, whew ‘Esaperoare otf i 
their palace and residence before tbe first invasion of the 4 
By profession he is to be Jesnit and té ‘enter into orders before Congress held at Glasgow the lattes, part of-ledt month, epprov- 
he leaves a. The best Enropean language ‘hé is} ing the principles bf co-operation and international arbitration ; 
latin, tho"he understands French; Portngnese and [ Of |' requesting the Govertiment to interfere to nt the over siz- 
his own language he understands 14.600 characters, w’ch is a} ing of cotion.cloth, as injurious to the th of both workers 
great deal, if compared to the ye A our characters and| and wearers ; urging that only ed engineers be permi 
words, but if you consider that they have upwards of 5,000) to boilers; and desi 
characters in their alphabet, it will not-appear so much ae that inventors may nolonger be at the merey 
pennenars, to.sittain to the quash bapwindon at the Te wor n : i nid @ 
ts extension. seut him at ten days ago to Oxford, wliere}- K wvttio 4 us CORRESPONDENCE ‘been blished 
the fogentous inen there bed's iftid to se6 him and show bia : wae pu 
some Chinese MSs: of w'ch they have a considerable number jn | between the Earl of"Darnley and one of his. tenants, Mr, Lake: 
the university Library. Mr. Hide.the Bibliothecarian writft6| © Mayer Of Gravesend. The-Earl quarrelied - lately with the 
him to favor them w'th a visit; and tho’ he went thither w’sh’s} officers of'the West Ketit Yeomapyr, avd resigned his command. 
design of staying only 4 days, yet he is not yet return’d, thig}He expected his tenantry.to follow him. and most of them did 
being the 11th day.”—London Academy. x 80, but Mr, Lake's son did not, and the Earl, resenting this as a 
breach of the ** feudal tie” between them, gave Mr. Lake notice 
Tue Sate or Moopy anp SanxEy’s Hymn Booxs INT quit His Holding, which he bad kept for thirty-three years, as 
Lonpon.—When Messrs. Moody and Sankey met the ministers} his landlord acknowledges, “‘ in good care and culture,”’ 
and patlenen ot london in the Freemasons’ ball eoarls,in fe 3608, A Fonerat at Batmorat.—John. Brown, farmer, of 
& question arose as to pecuniary remuneration for their services. | wostor Mioras, father of John Brown, the Queen's attendant, 
Moe ee oe ed eee re tae rot Pee ctc| was baried-on October 2st in the churchyard of Cratbie. The 
6 mig’ 


bymn and mnsiebooks would be placed in the hands of Mr . 
M. Matheson, to be disposed of for any religious object funeral was atténded ‘by’ her Majesty and the Princess Beatrice, 


choose. 
appears that the amount thus realised between January 
June, amounted.to the large sum of £5,667 17s. 6d., “add that 
































laws, 





-it lookiug round for a fitting onject to receive that-eam,-Mr.|, churchyard, the Queen returned to the house of mourning «nd 


handed over to the treasurer of the fand for the new church. ~~ (At 


Matheson could discover no better than Mr. Moody’s own| stayed for some time with the bereaved widow. 


bad} REsouvTions”'wERE apoPprep by the Trades Union|? 


session on banks of issue, that Jast year the Bank of England 
weighed coin to thé amount of £23,!00,000, and rejected £840,- 
(00, or about 3.6 peg cent., as being light gold. For this last 
amount the Bank paid the valoe, making a deduotiontor the 
deficiency of weight, which is generally about 3d. or 4d. per 
hight sovereign. It wes stated to the committee that boxes of 
correctly-weighed gold, sent by the Bank of England to Scot- 
land, frequently came back without having been opened, and 
Mr. Palmer stated that there is then some redaction for light 
weight. He explained this by adding that the mere shaking of 
the govereigns on the journey will make a slight difference. 
There is a point at which every sovereign becomes light, and 
many sovereigns turn that point ou the journey. Mr. Hodgson, 
M. +., @ bank director, stated that in a box of 5,000 sovereigns 
the nomber which would be found to have turned the point 
would generally be about eight if they have not been disturbed; 
and be added: “Yon are aware that the sovereign which is in 
your pocket at 8 o’clock in the morning is not the same sov- 
eréign at 12 o'clock at night."’ After this rather alarming an- 
nouncement, it i+ satistactory to find Mr. Hodgson stating also 
that the charge fcr light weight on the eight deficient sovereigns 
would be abou’ 2d. per coin, making only 16d. on the box of 
£5.00; so that, says he, ‘it really amountsto nothing. '—Lon- 
don Times. 


Tae Bissor or Rreon (Vx. Bickerstets) refuses to 
allow the insctription ‘* Requiescat in pace” to be placed on a 
tombstone in a churchyard in his diocese, Mr. David Hoyle of 
New York desired to have the words on the gravestone, over the 
grave of his father, in the churchyard of Marsden, near Hud. 
derstield. ‘The incumbent of Muraden (the Rev. T. Whitney) 
refused to allow the inscription to be placed on the stone; and 
on an apperl to the Bishop of Ripon his lordship replied to Mr. 
Hoyle as follows: ‘Lam truly sorry t find myself unable to 
eomply with yuur request. 1 cannot sanction the inscription on 
a tombstone, * Requiescat in pace.’ I need not remind you that 
this is, in fact, a prayer for the dead. All true Protestants 
believe that the state of . the departed is fixed the moment after 
death. Thes uls of the faithful are in joy and felicity, and do 
not.need our prayers. Lost sou's cannot be benefited by them. 
The inscription which you refer to is constently used by Roman 
Catholics, and is quite in b y with Roman Catholic doo- 
trines.’° In may be found i: sone Protestant churchyards, but 
thie is rarely the case, and the fact that it is somet'mes met with 
is no.defeoce for adopting an expression which is both mislead- 
ing and erroneous.” ° 


a or a Veteran.—The death is announced, in 
bis eighty-fourth year, of Commander Alexander Shillingford, 
of the English Royal Navy. The deceased officer, who died at 
Folkstone on the 10th of October, eatered the navy in 1807, on 
board the ‘‘Dreadnought,” 98, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas Sotheby, in the Channel, where he saw much boat 
service, In 1810 he proceeded to the Meditterranean in the 
“Hiberfnia,” 120, and served under the flag of Real-Admiral T. 
Fy; Freemantle. He was present, in 1813, at the reduction of 
Trieste, and on bié ’absequent arrival in the West Indies, in 
the '‘Magnificent,” 74, he was nominated in 1814 onieg, lieute- 
nant of the *‘Cydnus,” 38, in command of one of the boats of 
which ship he assisted at the capture on Lake Borgne of five 
American gunboats undér Commodore Joner, whose desperate 
resistance occasioned the British a loss of seventeen men killed 
and seventy-seven. wounded, He joined inthe ensuing attack 
apéh New Orleans, and was.in the boats co-operating with the 
énemy on the Mississippi on the *th of January, 1815. He was 
employed inthe Const-guard service at Folkestone from 1835 
until promoted to commander on reserved half-pay in 1853.— 
Pall Mall Gazette... . : 


Suicioe, .waue Crossinc THE Encuisu Cnannei.— 
On October, 19th, during the passage of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company's steamer ‘Princess Maud” from Folkstone 
to Boulogne, « passenger on board committed suicide by jump- 
ing into the sea from the rail of thé foredeck. Captain Robin- 
son promptly reversed the engines, and took other measures 

r saving the life of the person, but though, the vessel hovered 
” twenty malnnien pags, tbe spot nothing was afterwards seen of 
him. Before taking this rash step the unhappy man conducted 
himself soméwhat eécentrically; and although he appeared 
decidedly unwell’ he tefused tbe» proferred services of Mr. 
Charles Sinclair, the steward. The deceased wore an Inverness 
cloak, @ clerical hat, aud a white cravat; he was stout,and had 
@ rnddy countenance. 


“PREPARATIONS ARE BEING MADE tO place a statue of 
Grattut#in front of Trinity College, in Dublin, between the 
éollage gate and the statue of King William, This locality will 
then have quite a group of remarkable statues—Edmund Burke 
and Oliver Goldsmith, two beautiful »worke, within the College 
uadrangle; omas Moore. about a perch fr m the same spot, 
opposite a facade of the Bank cf Ireland (the ugliest statue in 
Christendom); William Smith O’Brien, at Carlisle’ Bridge; and 
William-the Third ‘and Henry Grattan, in friendly proximity 
the ‘Irieh Parliament House.” On, the centre of New 
‘Carlisle Bridge, which is about t» be constructed the width of 
Sacaville street, it is probable that a statue of O'Vonnell will be 








ga réfortn Of the }ultimately placed. 


A SMART-LOOKING YOUNG woman was recently brought 
tp‘to tell het wrongs io a London police Court. Sbe had peeped 
throogh Mrs. Perkin’s keyhole and seen ber faithless husband 
sitting with his arms encircling that lady's waist. Tbe door was 
fastened, She kriocked, and there stood Mrs. Perkins *‘alone,” 
looking the very picture of innocence. ‘I looks round, your 
Worship, and I sees my villaio’s coat tail a-sticking out of Mrs. 
Perkins's coal cupboard. I pulled him out, and | scratched his 
face, I did, and he can’t deny it. And | wants your Worship’s 
advice what I’m to do with him; and I puts it to your Worship 
what would be the feelings of your Worship’s good lady if she 
saw your Worship’s coat ‘ail a-aticking out of another lady's 
coal cupboard ?’ 


THE OTHER Day while Mr. Rider was giving a per- 
fotmance ot ‘‘ Macbeth,” in the Quee.’s ‘heatre, London, as 


Mr. Matheson has now made his report, from which it | who followed the coffie'of foot from the house of the deceased |sisted bya young debutante, the lady was interrepted just at 
6 héarss, which, from the nature of the rosds, bad to draw |thie “close of the murder scene by a shout from the gallery, 
up some distance off. When the hearse proceeded towards the|‘* You're another Wainwright 


Mr. Ryder promptly advanced 
to the footlights aud inquired if there wus a policeman present, 


The Marchio- | and receiving no response, Offered a sovereign to any pereon who 


charch in Chicago, and the whole amount has accordingly been| ness of Ely, Mr. Sabl, Mr. Marshall, and all the upper servants | would put the distarber out, The *‘ gods” in the gallery were 


were present. 





remarkably quiet after that. 
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The La-t Look. 





They say the years since last we met 
Have wrought sad change in thee; 
That it were better to forget 
Our youth’s fond history. 

And yet I fain would ciasp that hand, 
Would meet those eyes once more, 
One moment by thy side would stand, 

As I have stood ot sore. 


They say the very tones that thri I'd 
My heart, and dimm’d my eyes, 

Now, by the cold world’s biighting chill’4, 
I ecaree might recognisc. 

And yet I long to hear thee speak, 
Repeat some bygone stra n, 

Although the charm I thers should seek, 
Were listened for in vain. 


I would not wish the years roll’d back, 
Could such a choice be mine, 
Nor falter in the onward track, 
Though sever’ d far from thine. 
But pilgrims may from hard-won heights 
Receding homes survey, 
And give a sigh to past delights, 
Yet, sighing—turn away. 
—Cornhill Mag etna, 





QUELLING A MUTINY. 


In the month of October, 18—, I sailed 
from New York in the fast schooner “ Jef- 
ferson,” Captain Manly, owner and Mas- 
ter. 

It was a mere accident that I went in the 
schooner. A few days before, I had landed 
in New York and been paid off, and, sailor- 
like, I was looking ont fora way in which 
to spend my money quickly; for the aver- 
age Jack tar only thinks of money as a 
medium of exchange for bad liquor, worre 
ronsic, and the society of men and women 
of a still poorer quality. Wandering down 
West street about nine o’clock, I heard the 
sound of a scuffle near the docks, and saw 
three men attacking a fourth. I ran up, 
eager for a fray, knocked one fellow down, 
and stood on him while I fought another 
over his body. The man who had been 
attacked took care of the third; and we 
gave those three wharf rats the worst pum- 
meling they ever got. 

Of course, thé police came when they 
eould be of no use, and took “away our 
beauties, and we gave our names to ap- 
pear against them at the police court in the 
morning. 

“Come down here and take something, 
mate,” said the man I had helped. “You 
are an old salt; I know it by the eut of 
your jib.” 

I could not deny the soft impeachment, 
anf we adjourned to a restaurant near ‘at 
hand, and, over a glass of ale, made thé aco 
qmaintance of each other. He was a man 
about fifty years old, grizzled and tough 
looking, but a true blue sailor, if Iam any 
jndge of character. 

“T’'m Captain John Manly, of the schooner 
‘Jefferson’,” he said. “I own my own barkey, 
and know her, every nail and timber. 
Look here! Whe did you sail with last?” 

I told him. 


“1 know the chap; you sailed with a/ 


good man; and it was your second voyage 
as mate ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you want te ship ?” 

“Well,” I said, “I can’t say I really 
hanker after it but I might ship. I've just 
landed from a China voyage, and 
a man wants a little run on shore after 
that.” : 

“Not if he’s offered first mate of a crack 
schooner,” replied the captain. “Jack Rat- 
lin is your name, eh?—a good seamanlike 
name it is, too.” 

“That’s the reason I went to sea first,” 
said I. “Itran in my head that it was the 
only thing my name was suited to, and I 
went out as cabin boy at thirteen.” 

“Bet you a dollar you run away from 
home.” 

Icould not deny it, and did not try to do 
so. Let it suffice that I made an appoint- 
ment with him on board the “Jefferson” for 
the next morning at ten; and at the ap- 
pointed time I got a boat to take me off to 
the schooner, which was over on the Brook. 
lyn side. The captain was waiting for 
me, and almost dragged me up the side. 

“The first mate, Mr. Ratlin,” he said, turn. 
ing tothe men. “I expect you to obey him 
as you would me.” 

understood that Bill Epps was te 
mate, captain?” said one of the 


ee 


‘crew, and three offi-ers. 





“You know how Bill Epps lost the 
chance,” replied the captain. “I don’t care 
to talk about the matter; Mr. Ratlin is first 
mate now.” 

I looked at the man who had spoken—a 
dark-browed, surly-looking fellow — and 
saw him go aftand speak to a man who 
was making a splice in a piece of three 
inch. He started, and looked at me, and I 
had no doubt it was the worthy Epps, who 
had been discarded for me. 

“I say, captain,’ I said, drawing him 
aside, “I don’t want to goto sea under » 
clond, and if there is going to be any~-feel- 
ing among the men, I'd rather not take this 
berth.” 

“Once for all, Ratlin,” said the captain, 
“I don’t allow my crew to be captain and 
all hands, {Bill Epps would have been 
first mate, and you second, but he got 
drunk and quarrelsome in the streets, and 
was putin the Tombs. If he goes out with 
me, he goes as second mate.” 

“He won’t take it.” 

“Here he comes anyhow,” said the Cap- 
tain 

The man was a slim built fellow, with a 
touch of the Indian in ‘his blood, high check 
bones, small black eyes, and a sort of 
snaky way with him that I didn’t like in 
the least. 

“I havn't come to “complain, captain,” he 
said. “I only wanted to know if you was 
going to take me with you.” 

“You can take second mate if you like,” 
replied the captain. 

“Thank you; better half a loaf than no 
bread, and I'll take: the berth. I de- 
served to lose my rating for getting into a 
row.” 

Bo we sailed at last, with ten men in the 
I alvays: study 
my crew, and when I looked’ over that lot, 
I wondered whet the old man had been 
thinking of when he shipped them. I 
found out afterwards that captain Manly 
liked to take out # seemingly hopeless crew, 
and make good sailors of them, by using 
them as men. All he asked ‘was that: they 
should be able seamen, and, under six 
months, he would have them in such shape, 
that he had only to lift a finger when he 
wanted'them to jump, and they jumped! 
Imade up my mind that four men, at least, 


of the crew could not be tclaimed/in any |) 


way. One was Epps, Pat McCarty, the 
man he had spoken to, when I first boarded 
the schooner, a huge Dutchman, rejoicing 
in the soubriquet of Schnapps, and a long- 
geared Maine man, called Yankee. They 
were villains all, or I am(ne judge of men, } 
and. I told the captain so, but he only 
laughed. 
“You wait awhile, Jack,” he said. “I am 
to the Marquesas for «cargo of 
palm oil,and if I don’t train down this lot 
of beauties before we get there, I'm 
no sailor. I've dome the trick time.and 
again.” { 


“No, I won't, Jack; they'd better not try 
any games with me.” ' ‘ 
Tnever saw a man, in all the time I have 


four it was different. Bill Eppes ‘had never 
forgiven Captain Manly for ps 
over in the appointment’ of ‘first’! ooh 
only waited his time for revenge. He was 
too keen a than to allow his enmity to be 
known, and to all outward seeming he and 
I were good friends, bnt I never. trusted 
him. There were times when thé scoun-' 
drel thought I was not looking at him, 
when I could catch a gleam from his fierce 
| black eyes, which told me what to expect if 
he ever hada chance to do me an injury. 
I knew that the SZ men who had heen 
gained over by the captain would not Larm 








ng him » 


us, but would they prevent others from 
doing it ? 

But the days passed on, and the “Jeffer- 
son” was well up towards the islands. 
Five of the crew were on deck, and in that 
five was included every one of the men 
whom I feared, and the man who remained 
was @ rough fellow, always ready for a 
row, and who would not be likely to do 
anything against his mates in the forecastle. 
I was standing amidships, looking over the 
lee rail, when I heard a sound as of the 
closing of @ hatch. Turning quickly, I 
saw that one of the men had shut the fore- 
eastle hatch aid slipped the bar into its 
place; and three men, Bill Epps among 
them, were coming towards me with hand. 
spikes. I saw that it was a mutiny, and 
went up the mainmast like a cat. 

“Go up there, curse you!” roared Bill 
Epps. “We can get you when we want 
you. Schnapps, you stand by, and if he 
tries to come down, give it to him. You, 
Zeke Floyd, keep the wheel, and if you 
meddle in this I'l knock out your brains. 
Now for the captain.” 

“You want the captain,” cried a clear 
voice. “Here I am.” 

Captain Manly had come up from his 
cabin, in his shirt sleeves, a revolver clutch- 
ed in his strong right hand. The three 
desperate men saw that he was prepared 
and Pat McCarty, with a perfect howl of 
fury, rushed at him. 

“Stop !” cried the captain. 
then take that !” 

I saw McCarty pause as the weapon 
cracked; spin sharply upon his heel, and 
fall dead upon the deck. Schnapps, seeing 
the downfall of his companion, turned his 
head toward them, for the moment for- 
getting me. Just inside the rim of the top, 
close to’ my hand, lay a sounding-lead, 
weighing about three pounds. I caught it 
up, and seeing that the Dutchman was 
about to spring to the aid of his friends, } 
bent over the rim of the top and let th< 
weight drop, trueas a die, upon his thich 
head. Without waiting to see the resul‘ 
I caught a back-stay and slid to the deck 
snatching up a heavy bar from its brackets 
near the rail. I was just in time, for Bil 


“You will not 
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— inches long, are still well pre- 
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point 
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‘Tus Mercantile Library. of; New York 
contains 116,000 ‘books and. increases at the 
rate of 1,000. monthly. = 

France has 18000 industrial establish. 
ments, giving werk te about 1,800,000 
men. 


_| the most preposterous height of, 


WOMEN’S DRESS IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY. 


The dress of Queen Charlotte, the bride 
ef the period, is thus described by the 
chroniclers: On her powdered hair she 
wore a fly-cap of lace, the latest mode from 
France, and acoronet of diamonds on her 
brow. Her dress was of white satin bro- 
caded with gold, her stomacher covered 
with diamonds. Her long [violet velvet 
train, looped to her shoulders with bunch 
of pearls, was borne by ten bridesmaids. 
The dress of the bridegroom was of the 
greatest richnoss—a coat of velvet or satin, 
embroidered all round with flowers in 
colored silks, and heightened with span- 
gles, gold or silver, and paste buttons; the 
white satin waistcort elaborately em- 
broidered and enriched with similar orna- 
ments. A sword, with richly-cut steel hilt, 
lace ruffles and shirt frill, with diamond- 
buckled shoes, completed his attire. Should 
we seek further to inquire into the wed- 
ding life of this fashionable couple, we find 
it painfully portrayed by the powerful 
pencil of Hogarth in his “Marriage a la 
Mode.” There the wife is yawning over 
her chocolate, while the husband has care- 
lessly thrown himself intoa chair. Cards 
and card-tables show the occupation of the 
night, Theold faithful steward is leaving 
the room with looks of despair. Hoping 
that this and its sad finaleis an exagger- 
ated picture of the manners of the [time, 
yet there isno doubt but that society at 
this period had taken upthe vanity, free- 
dom, and unprofitable mode of existence 
of the Regency and Louis XV. The toilet 
was the great sum and business of life, the 
adjustment of the hair the principal em- 
ployment. Take, for instance, how a lady 
of fashion passed her day: At ten, after 
her “dish of Bohea,” as it was called, gen- 
erally taken before rising, the lady ar- 
ranged herself in a muslin peignoir, or 
wrapper, and had a regular reception of 
her friends, while with her hair disheveled, 
she was submitted, for the first time in the 
day, to the hands of her hair-dresser; for 
usurlly she dressed four or five times a 
day. Herhair, dragged off her face, cov- 
ered with powder, plastered with poma- 
tum, and frizzledin stiff curls, was raised, 
by means of gauze, feathers, and flowers, 
into an edifice often equal ‘o her height. 
Four ells of gauze have been contained in 
some of these erections, with butterfles, 
‘birds, and feathers) introduced—the last of 
it is re- 
corded, about a yard. After an hour's 
plastering and frizzing, the hair-dresser’s 
task was over, anda weary one it was, 
though enlivened by the animated conver- 
sation of the visitors. The remainder of 
the tollet was finished, the most important 
of which was the arrangement of the 
patches—a point of great interest. These 
were made of black silk. gummed and cut 
into stars, crescent, and other forms. 
Patches-had originated in France under 
Louis XV. with a view to show off the 
whiteness of the complexion, but they were 
never worn by women of dark skins. 
Great was the art in placing these patches 
near‘the eye, the corner of the month, 
the forehead, and the temple. A lady of the 
world would wear seven or eight, and each 
bath ite special designation. She never 
went without aboxr of patches te replace 
any that might accidentally fall off; and 





. these) little boxes, generally of Battersea 


enamel,” finely “painted by some eminent 
artist, had usually aiiny looking-glass in- 
serted within the lid to help her te repair 
thedecident. Nor was the ronge-pot for- 
gotten, rouge at that time being an indis- 
pensable adjunct to .1¢ teilet—ao indispen- 
sable, that-when Marie Antoinette came 
over to’ France to marry Louis XVI, and 
begged to dispense with wearing it, a fami- 
ly conclave was held at Versailles on the 
subject, followed bya formal order from 
the King to put it on—a command which 
she had no alternative but to obey.—Lon- 
don Society. 


am pyron uiun, patierned after the fa- 
mous Cobden Club, and designed to pro- 
mote amity between Greeks and English- 
men, isto be inaugurated in London this 





winter. 
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Hew To Live. 


Be liveth long who liveth well! 
All other life is short and vain. 
He Jiveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 
He liveth long who liveth well! 
All else is being flung away: 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day, 
Waste not thy being; back to Him 
Who freely gave it, freely give; 
Else is that being but a dream— 
"Tis but to be, and not to live. 
Be wise and use thy wisdom well; 
Who wisely speaks must live it too. 
He is the wisest who can tell 
How first he lived, then spoke the true 


Be what thou seemest; live thy creed; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 
Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the great Master’s steps be thine. 


Fill up each hour with what will last; 
Buy up the moments as they g0; 
The life above when this is past. 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sew truth, if thou the truth would’st reap; 
Who sows the false shall reap the yain‘ 

Erect and sound thy conscience keep; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 


Bow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright; 

Bow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find the harvest home of light. 


MAUD DACRE'S REVENGE. 


“Bo you refuse me, Lina?” said Walter 
Hayden, in a hard, ringing voice, as he 
stood on the flower-laden balcony, beside 
pretty Lina West,. 

“Yes, Mr. Hayden,” the young girl an- 
swered, firmly and decisively. “Not that I 
donot love you,” she added, softly, “for I 
shall never give another the place in my 
heart you hold; but, because my infirm 
father and mother require my care and 
love.” 

“And you reject me for the suke of two 
eld people, tottering on the brink of the 
grave?” he demanded, with scornful em- 
phasis. 

“Do you dare utter such ungentlemanly 
words, Mr. Hayden? I could not believe 
you would descend so low as to insult two 
helpless people. Go! leave me at once!” 
Lina exclaimed, her soft brown eyes flash- 
ing indignantly. 

Walter drew nearer, and caught her 
fairy hands in both his. 

“Lina! Lina!” he cried, wdlatenietith 
“forgive me. I was mad with jealousy and 
doubt. O my darling, revoke your decision, 
and speak the words that will make me 
the happiest of men.” 

“Walter! O Walter!” murmured the poor 
girl from the depth of her aching heart, “do 
not tempt me from the path of filial duty, 
You know I love yon; but oh, a ae 
I cannot be your wife.” 

_ She bowed her head, and tears ten thick 
and fast on Walter’s shoulder. 

“Lina, once more Iask if you will be 
~~ Sogn he exclaimed, oblivious to her 





Taw eeiainae cup of bitterness 
was full tothe brim. She had looked up 
to Walter Hayden, and loved him with a 
love that was her doom. But she could not 
wed him; she loved her parents with a 
danghter’s care and obedience in their de- 
eli The thought nerved | her. with 
mgt the young May moon, trembling 
andtearfal. She drew herhands from his 
tender pressure, and raised her sweet face, 
white and wistfal, but no longer wavering 
in. ita. expression, but steadfast aad firm, 

“Yon have my answer, Mr. Hayden; I 
earinot be your wife.” 

He did not speak, but with an angry 
glance at the imploring eyes, he turned, 
and left her standing there alone. 

“Help me, O heaven!” murmured the 
anguished heart. “H+Ip me to sustain the 
load and carry the cross I have taken upon 
myself to bear,” said poor, heroic Lina 
West, lifting her eyes to the dark blue 
vault of heaven, and clasping her hands in 
prayer. 

The stars twinkled brightly; the moon- 
beams fell coldly and shimmeringly on her 
white, upturned face and golden hair: but 
as she gazed she felt a great weight sud- 





denly lifted from her heart. A divine calm- | 
ness stole over her soul; an ineffable peace | 
reigned in her sinking breast; her features 
lost their wild, despairing look, and assumed 
a sweet, resigned expression. 

“Father of love and mercy, I thank thee,” 
Lina West's lips murmured gratefully. And 
now she felt that she could bear with forti- 
tude any trial that might be her portion to, 
meet. 

55.1 Qa @ * - * * * 

When, an hour later, Walter Hayden en- | 
tered Mrs. Archer’s brilliant ball-room, he | 
was apparently as hippy as if nothing ex- 
traordinary }iad happened to him. He was 
about to mingle with the select throng, when | 
a light touch on his arm caused him to start | 
and turn quickly. 

“Maud—Miss Dacre,” he exclaimed as he | | 
faced a young lady whose beauty was in- 
deed marvelous to behold. 

“Maud, if you please, Walter,” said a 
sweet voice, like the chime of silver bells. | 
“But do you know yo: are late, sir? What 
detained you? Ha! ha! Mr. Walter Hay- 
den, I can guess; spare your excuses. Lina 
West was the lode-star that attracted you. 
Did you think her company was so very 
pleasant?” 

“Not so pleasant as yours, fair lady. 
And, Maud”—Walter looked down on the 
witching face tenderly—“Lina Westis noth- 
ing, and will ever remain nothing, to me. 
She will never be anything more than a 
mere friend to me.” 

“OQ Walter! only a friend! Then perhaps 
you can fry and love me a litile now; yon 
used to care something for me before you 
met her—Lina West,”—murmered the si- 
ren with downcast eyes! 

Oh, if Walter Hayden could have seen 
the vicious and cruelly triumphant light 


that gleamed in the crystal depths of those 


eyes. 

“Indeed, I do care for you, dearest Man@ 
—more than that, I love you!” said Wal- 
ter, in tender tones, really believing the 
words he uttered, so completely did Maud 
Dacre’s wonderful beauty infatuate the 
young man whose heart had been suffer- 
ing from thesmart Lina West had uninten* 
tionally caused. 

“And I love you, dear Walter,” she whis- 
pered tremulously. “But come, the band 
is playing my favorite waltz—The Blue 
Danube.’ Will von dance?” she asked. 

Walter assented en-erly, and, encircling 
her slender waist, he whirled her off in the 
dance, Maud’s beautiful head drooping so 
low as they floated through the giddy 
mazes, that her rich tresses mingled with 
his dark locks, and her perfumed breath 
softly fanned his broad white brow. 

Was poor Lina West’s image already van- 
ne from his heart? 

S na * 2 oe om wl 

“Mand, Maud! I love you wildly and 
passionately! I cannot live without | 
Will you be my wife?” 

Itwas Walter Hayden who knelt at Mand 
Dacre’s feet, in her -dainty beudoir, uphol- 
stered in rose-colored. silk. It washe who 
pleaded so longingly, so wildly, two months 
after he had been rejected by Lina. West, 
He thought he loyed her, but he was mis- 
taken; he had yet to..learn his mistake 
_ At first Maud listened to his impassioned 
words with a tender smile; but suddenly 
standing erect, and gazing with .eyes full 
of scorn and triumphant. malice oe she 
coldly and clearly, said,—. i 

“Never! Walter Hayden. Do you. take 
me for afool? Do you think a 
now? No—no! I hate you! Shall I “ail 
you whyt Very well. You doubtless Te 
member the time when you met me first. 
I loved you then with all the ardor and 
passion of a first love. You said you loved 
me also. I believed you. But oh! I can- 
not explain the awful hate that raged in 
my heart when you told me that, you no 
longer cared for me! That you loved an- 
other. Lina West. All ‘my love turned 
to hate, bitter hate, and I vowed to Have 
my revenge. ‘Time went on, and you con- 
tinued her suitor. But sudden'y you in- 
formed me that Lina West would never be 
more to you than a friend. Then you said 
you loved me again, and I professed to re- 
turn your passion. Although I hated yon, 
Iled you on. I deceived you with loving 





smiles, Nowmy ~evenge has come. § will 


not be your wife!” And she gazed with 
mingled feelings of hate and triumph at 
his despairing countenance. 

He sprang to his feet, suddenly canght 
herin his arms, and imprinted passionate 
kisses on her ruby lips. | She tried to undo 
his strong clasp, but could not. 

“You will not be my wife, Mand?” he 
demanded, with a white face and wild 


| eye. 
“Release me,sir! You have my answer 
already,” she gasped, almost unable to 


breathe in his firm hold, 

“Then death is preferable to life withou: 
you,” he cried, releasing her from his arms; 
and taking a revolver from his pecket he 
placed it to his head, and befo.e Maud 
could speak or move, a pistol shot rang 
through the house, and Walter Hayden 
lay prone at ther feet—dead—shot through 
the brain! 

A piercing scream burst from Maud 
Dacre’s ashen | ips as she looked upon her 
victim’s corpse. Then another pistol shot 
echoed through the house, and when the 
frightened domestics reached the room, 
there lay the two bo os hushed in death! 

Yes, Maud was ~:ad. She had loved 
Walter Hayden after all, and when she be- 
held the effects. of her revenge she took the 
loaded revolver,and <eliberately shot her- 
self and fell dead beside the inanimate 
form of the only manshe had ever loved. 
And that was the result of Maud Dacre’s 


revenge. 
* * * * * — * 
Sweet Lina West never married. Sho 


continued to minister and _ attend to the 
wants of her infirm. parents until God took 
them to himself. She had followed the 
filial path of duty. But would it not have 
been better to have taken the other course, 
and averted the fearful tragedy that sacri- 
ficed two lives? Who can tell? 





BEGGARING THE PRINOE OF WALES: 


Putting aside other exceptional drains on 
the .Prince’s pocket during his sojourn in 
India, the presentation of suitable gifis to 
the principal feudatories and chiefs would 
absorb a far larger sum, than the 
amount Mr. Disraeli has thought fit to al- 
low.. The Maharajahs of Gwalior, Indore, 
Cashmere, Puttialah, Burdwan,and many 
others, will certainly vie with one another 
in the magnificence and _costliness of their 
presents; hence it.appears pretty safe to 
assume that at, least a round dozen of such 
Princes will go to an expense of £5,000 per 
head for this purpoxe. As Oriental etti- 
quette prescribes in these cases return pre- 
sents of eqnal value, the Prince’s allowance 
would be absorbed at once, without leaving 
a farthing for gifts to smaller chieftans or 
to local charities. This unpleasant probabil- 
ity is, we hear, severely exercising the mind 
of Indian officialdom. All manner of de- 
vices, more or less ingenious, have been 
suggested for making both ends meet, but, 
so far, without prospect of success. The 
cleverest as well as the meanest idea is, to 
pass rotmd a hint othe whole tribe of 
Maharajahs, Rajahs, and Nawabs, that 
their presents should be of as cheap a sort 
as possible, the heirto the Empire being 
too poor to goto much expense in return 
gifts — Examiner. 


Benevolence and 
6 trifling acti 





feeling ennoble the 





There are several Western prisons in 
which the inmates publish a weekly news- 
paper, and it would do your soul good to 
see how tenderly each oneof these papers 
handles the. warden. One would almost 
imagine that he wrote a good share of the 
editorial himself. 


The Dominion government promises that 
the new Welland Canal shall be finished in 
time for the navigation season of 1877. 
The whole line of the canal will have 16 
feet of water, andthe locks will be 280 feet 
long and 46 wide. 


The camels formerly used in packing 
salt to the Comstock mines, will shortly be 
taken to Arizona, for service in the deserts 
of that country. Since the introduction of 
these animals into Nevada, some ten yeurs 
ago, they have increased by agit? from 
eight to forty-two, 





HEALTH AND FASHION, 





Not until we deal conscientiously with 
nature, as we do with tradesmen, shall wo, 
as individuals, be entitled to rewards of 
merit. We ask for a load of good wood, 
pay the market price for it, get, the worth 
of our money, and have the satisfaction of 
warmth from the fire it makes. Suppose 
the dealer knew we would not pay for it. 
He would not be likely to give full meas- 
ure, or the best quality. 

The dainty bits of lace, jet ornaments 
and plumes, rosebuds ani velvets compos- 
ing a hat are very becoming to some faces. 
The dressy hat has a price; | it takes 
money to pay for it. The little lady 
wishes to look stylish, pays the price, and 
is happy and satisfied until the fashion 
changes. She desires health and elas- 
ticity of step, buoyancy of spirit. Could 
they be purchased at Stewart’s or of 
Worth, millions of dollars would roll in to 
the credit of their bank accounts. Alas, 
poor child of fashion! gold cannot buy for 
you the dewy freshness of a vigorous life 
The sunshine and raindrops are gifts.. 
Roses in cheeks, cherries in color of lip,s 
come from within. The price is service, 
and faithful service too, under the direc- 
tion of the most generous and the most 
exacting physician— ‘Mother Nature.” 
Her rewards are sure; her punishments 
certains There can be no appeal to a 
higher court—no amendments to her di- 
vinely appointed “constitution.” Will 
you enter a willing student? Are you 
willing to measure your life by her rule 
and compass and square? No, Then there 
is little hope for you. 

To remove dandruff—go out to Arizona 
and interview the Apaches. 





TOLEDO SworD BLADES.—In an article 
in the London Chronicle on the manufac- 
tureof the celebrated Toledo sword blades 
in Spain, it is stated that, in the final test- 
ng process, each sword is thrust agains a 
plate in the wall, and thus bent into an arc 
forming atleast three parts of acircle, and 
is strack edgeways upon a leaden 
table with all the force which can be given 
by & powerful man holding it with both 
hands. In testing the English-made 
swords, a different method is pursued. This 
consistsin bending them into acurve by 
pressing the side of the blade against six 
oreight pegs or stout nails driven into a 
board in such a manner that, when in con- 
tact with all the pecs, the middle of the 
blade may be bent six or seven inches from 
a straight line drawn between the point 
andthe hilt. Afurther test is applied by 
an apparatus consisting of a vertical pillar 
rising from a board; the point of the sabre 
is placed upon the board at the foot of the 
upright pillar, and the hilt is then pressed 
down until the middle of the blade bends 
away from the upright piece to the required 
degree—ths amount of curvature being 
shown by « peg projecting horizontally 
from the pillar, about midway. 


Cas Exrracr or Spmacu.—The extract 
of sumach—obtained by boiling and evap- 
oratingin a vacuum-—bhas now been brough 
into commerce as an established industrial 
product... It.is inthe form of a thick syrup, 
which is without any. trace. of acidity, and 
capable of being kept indefinitely, while, 
as is well known, the common. decoction of 
sumach soon turns sour and becomes use- 
less. The chief advantage in the use of 
this extract, and certainly a very important 
one, lies in. theeconomy of time and room, 
since it simply requires dilution with. hot 
water. The weight of extract, for any 
shade, can also be accurately determined, 
and it can be conyeniently employed in 
many cases to produce a desired shade by 
subsequent additions to the bath, and may 
often be found of value in dyeing, though 
possibly too expensive for general use. The 
variety of sumach known as the coriaria is 
regarded as of superior value for this pur- 
pose; it isthe same species with which, it 
is said, all the cele brated leather made in 
Turkey is prepared, the hark being em- 
ployed for this purpose. 
which is used in tanning the choice Ber- 
mondsey, productions, the powder of the 
leaves and young branches being thus em- 


ployed, * 





It is this sort also 























Agriculture. 


Thon goddess of the golden sheaf 
And of the purple vine! 

Of opening flower and budding leaf, 
Thy coronel we twine; 

And grateful heap the ripening store, 

Of autumn sere and winter boar, 
On altars wholly thine! 


Thy votaries in every clime, 
Faithful and zealous are! 
Joyful we hail the glad spring-time, 
_ Our waiting fields prepare; 
And when the wakening pulses start, 
In nature’s sympathetic heart, 
Dispense the seeds with care, 


No toil nor labor we regard, 
The promise is our own! 
Unfailing shall be our reward 
When autumn winds have blown: 
it cheers us in cach daily task, 
*Tis all the recompense we ask-— 
To reap as we have sown! 





MR. CORNELL'S VISIT. 


“What has Fanny written?” inquired 
Sophie Phillips of her sister, Kate, who 
‘was reading a letter that her father had 
just brought her from the post-office. 

“It isn’t from Fanny.” 

Kate spoke so sadly that Sophie looked 
quickly up from her sewing, and asked,— 
“Whom is it from ?” 

“Mr. Cornell.” 

**Who is he ?” 

“Why, Henry Cornell, whom I met in 
September, when I was on to Fanny’s. I 
wrote about him to you when I was there. 
You cannot have forgotten about it.” 

“No, I remember now who he is. ButI 
couldn’t think, when you first spoke. But 
what has he written, that you look so very 
doleful ?” 

“He says that he is coming to spend 
Thanksgiving with us.” 

“Without being invited?” 
Sophie. 

“Something was said about his coming 
when I was at Fanny’s. I don’t remem- 
ber just what. But I know he was wishing, 
one evening, that he had an uncle living 
in the country, that he could go and spend 
Thanksgiving with, Fanny told him that 
he could come and see me. He asked me 
if he could, and of course I said yes, But 
I didn’t have any idea that. he would 
come. What do you think father will 
say ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Sophie, thought- 
fully. “When is he coming ?” 

“To-morrow, in the train that is due at 
the yillage by two o’clock.”’, 

“How provoking! _ Why couldn’t he 
wait until Wednesday, and then come in 
the last train? How we will ever get the 
baking done to-morrow morning I cannot 
imagine, and mother not at home.’’ 
| “I wonder if we can’t send for her,” 
suggested Kate. “You know the doctor 
said that Mary was out of. danger when 
father was over there last week, Jobn can 
go for her.” 

“I don’t think father will. be. willing to 
have her sent for. -Hesaid she was not to 
return ‘until the last of next: week. ' But 
I'll tell you what I will d6,”~said Sophie, 
brightening up. “I will ask’ father if we 

can't have Sarah Smith tohelp'us.’”” 

Their father just then coming: ‘in, pre- 
vented any farther discussion on ‘the eu. | 
ject. 

That evening, as Sophi¢ arid her father 
sat together by the fire, after’ Kate aid 
John had gone up staits, she tdld him’ of 
Mr. Cornell's intended visit." « ~’ 

“Is he céming to see How miuth fT am 
worth?’ asked her father, ‘looking at 
her. aie 

“I don’t know. What makes you think 
that is his motive for coming ?” 

“I can’t tell but that he may be looking 
out fora rich wife. Well, I think he will 
soon be convinced that he must look some- 
where else for her.” 

The old gentleman said this more to 
himself than to Sophie, so she made him 
to reply. But she sat thinking the mat- 
tur over to herself, wondering if Kate cared 









exclaimed 





for Mr. Cornell, and what his object was in 
coming ; if her father was right in think- | 
ing that he was only coming to see how | 
much they were worth. If that were his 


motive, he would soon have ‘his curiosity 
satisfied. She knew it wouldn’t be of any 
use now to ask her father to hire Sarah 
to help them, forhe would be sure to shake 
his head, and say that would be pretend- 
ing ‘to be worth more than they really 
were ; so she went up stairs without say- 
ing anything about it to him. 

The next day, John and Kate went to 
the station to meet Mr. Cornell. Sophie 
was only dressed in time to open the door 
for them,there had been so much to do. 
She had hoped that the train would be 
late, but it seemed to her that it must 
have arrived before it was due. She felt 
nervous and excited; how she wished 
Sarah was there to go to the door, so that 
she could become a little composed before 
she went down to see him, instead of hav- 
ing to hurry on her last bow without see- 
ing whether 1t was mght or not! 

She was surprised, on opening the door, 
tosee them just coming up the steps, for 
she thought that she had heard Kate 
knock. She felt cross, and must have 
shown it in her looks, for a troubled ex- 
pression came into Kate’s face; and, to 
make matters worse, she said such a very 
stupid thing! 

“How quickly you have 
Charlie 
usual.” 

She regretted the words as soon as they 
were spoken, for she knew that Charlie 
was not a fast horse, and the time had only 
seemed short to her because she had been 
in no hurry for their return. Kate was 
provoked with her; she knew it by the 
quick way she spoke. 

“No, Charlie didn’t goany faster than he 
ever does.” 

Then she introduced her to Mr. Cornell, 
im a very formal way, as it seemed te 
Sophie. He was fine looking, with dark 


returned! 
must have gone faster than 


brown eyes and hair, and a frank, pleasant , 


smile. She liked his looks, and the pleas- 
ant way he spoke, but still she didn’t feel 
at ease with him, and only wished that 
she could leave the parlor. But Kate sat 
so stupidly silent—never speaking a word 
—that any one would think she was deaf 
and dumb. 

“Mr.; Cornell is her company,” thought 
Sophie. “He has come to see us by her 
invitation. Why doesn't she try to enter- 
tain him, and not leave it all for me to do? 
She might know that the kitchen fire will 
want to be seen to by this time. Why 
doesn’t she go and see to it, or give me a 
chance to do so; sne knows father will 
soon be in for his tea, and he is always 
cross when he does not find it ready. 
How I wish I could catch her eye! I would 
try and make her understand that I want 
to leave the room, and she must come and 
talk to Mr. Cornell. I am sure she has 
been looking out of that window for the 
last half hour. Oh, dear! Mr, Cornell has 
been saying something to me,I can see by 
the way he looks at me, and I cannot for 
the life of me imagine what it ‘could have 
been! How am I ever going to answer 
him? I suppose it will be best not to 
make him any answer. I wish I could 
think of something to say to him, but I 
can’t. Imever was so proyoked with Kate 
before in my life!. I wonder if she would 
be so. indifferent to Mr. Cornell.-if’ she 
thought there was any danger of -him-fall- 
ing in leve withme? There—he is going 
to make another attempt at convérsa- 
tion. I must not lose what he says this 
time.” 

“Do you know where your brother is ?’* 

“Yes, you will find John somewhere near 
the barn.” 

Mr. Cornell left the room. 

“Well, I am very clad that he has gone 
out, but I never would have thought he 
had been brought up in the country— 
would you Kate ?” 

“What did you say?’ inquired Kate, as 
she left the window, and came and stood 
by the stove. 

“Didn’t you hear what Mr. Cornell said, 
just before he went out, about having 
lived im the country the first twenty years 
of his life.” 

“No. I wasn’t paying any attention to 
what he was saying.” 

“Is waa s great relief to me,” replied 








Sophie “‘to hear that he had resided in the 
country, for you know he won’t think it so 
strange because we do our own work. 
And I am sure he went out to the barn on 
purpose, so that we could go and get 
tea.” 

Kate made no reply, for she felt very 
discontented with her lot, and wished that 
they had things as she thought Henry 
Cornell had expected to find them. She 
had liked him when she met’ him at 
Fanny’s homie, but “had thought that he 
cared nothing for her, but had come every 
evening to see Fanny, and was polite and 
attentive to her, because she was Fanny’s 
friend. But now she knew he didn’t care 
for Fanny, for he had told her, as they 
came home from the station, that Fanny 
would be married to his brother sometime 
in the winter, and had expressed his re 
grets at her not having met him when 
she was at Fanny’s. It seemed to her 
that he regretted it for some other reason 
than just because his brother was to be 
Fanny’s husband; and she thought, while 
a great happiness sto'e over her, that per- 
haps he had come to ask her to become his 
wife, and for that reason had wished that 
she had met his brother. But when she 
thought how differently they lived from 
what he had probably expected—for Fan- 
ny had told him that Kate’s fatLer owned 
a splendid farm—she became very de- 
spondent, and couldn’t rouse herself to ap- 
pear as unconcerned and agreeable as she 
wished to before him. 

“Just look out of the window!” exclaimed 
Sophie, as they went into the kitchen. 
“There is Mr. Cornell and father talking 
as if they had always known each other.” 

“It will save me the trouble of introduc- 
ing them,” said Kate, indifferently. 

But as she went into the pantry, singing, 
Sophie knew that she was glad that their 
father had spoken to her guest, though she 
did not say so. 

Mr. Cornell stayed a week, and when he 
went away the people of the farmhouse 
knew that he would soon come again. But 
none dreaded the thought of his coming, 
for he had made himself s0 pleasant and 
agreeable that they all looked forward to 
his second visit with pleasure. And Kate, 
with her father’s consent, promised to be- 
come his wife if he would wait a year for 
her, which he was willing to do. 





OVER A WILL, 


The inevitable squabble over a rich 
man’s will has begun in Detroit. Mr. E, 
B. Ward, dying a few months ago, left 
a fortune of five million dollars, and the 
funeral was hardly over before the heirs 
began to quarrel about the bequests: One 
wrelative, who had received ten “thousand 
dollars, said he* deserved ten times that 
amount, and gave’ notice that ‘he would 
contest the will. 

The latest move is a combined’ one by 
the widow arid some of the’ othé? lieirs, and 
consists of & petition to the” Michigan Leg- 
islature for an amendment to the presen‘ 
law relating to the settlement of estates 
so astodo away with tHe special adminis 
trator who may now be’ appointed té tak, 
charge of the estate until it is seftled; and, 
instead, to give the executors’ control. 
The’ sons resist the proposed ‘Ghange ii’ the 
law,and as = powerful lobby is enlisted 
on both sides, a bitter contest’ is “éx- 
pected. ~ ' 


ness of manners in his old age, He regent: 
ty dined with a neighbor, and was so an- 





body, who discoursed on art, that he re- 
fused to enter into conversation, and at the 
end of the dinner suddenly said to his 
host: “For Heaven’s sake, put mein a 
room by myself, and give me a pipe.” 


Monkeys will get drunk whenever they) 
-have the chance, and with them as with, 
others, getting drunk brings trouble. The; 
natives of Darfourand Senar make a fer-) 
mented beer and set it where the wiki 
monkeys can get atit) Tbe animals drink’ 


and are drunken; then they are made help-||' 





adjuncts to hand organs, commences. 


noyed at the table by a loquacions busy-| 


DAMASCOS. 


ay 


The Turkish Government, in its corres 
pondence'with the great Western powers, 
finds it convenient to disavow all complicity 
with slavery; but it not only exists, but is 
connived at by the local authorities in Da- 
mascus. There is not a week in which 
wome.pare not bought and sold here for 
the basest of all p»rposes, Guided by two of 
our missionary friends, we went to the 
place in which this foul traffic was said to 
be carried on, in order that we might see 
with our ewn eyes. At the footof a stair 
we inquired of aman who was guarding 
the entrance whether slaves weré sold here. 
Seeing us to be Franks, he denied with the 
most violent asseverations. As “the fel- 
low” seemed to us to “protest too much,” 
twe ventured, while he was engaged in al 
ercation with our friends, to ascend the 
stair, and ina small apartment at the head 
of it we found seven young women hud- 
dled togetheron the floor. A litile tam- 
bonrine and other simple instru- 
ments of music lay around them. The 
slave-dealer almost immediately after made 
his appearance, and not the least ashamed 
of his falsehood, though he saw himself to be 
found out, asked us to mame our price for 
one of the seven. We confess to “having 
felt a strong inclination to seize a whip 
whieh hung in the apartment and to thrash 
the scoundrel with it. It was a great re- 
lief to pass away from this saddening pic- 
ture and to wander at will among the 
numerous bazars of this truly Oriental city. 
They appeared to us to be greatly more 
rich and varied even than those of Cairo. 
The products of the East and the West meet 
here in equal abundance; silk cloth from 
the looms of Bagdad, perfumes from the 
gardens of Persia, spices from the banks 
of the Indus, with calicoes from Manches- 
ter, lamps from Birmingham, and knives 
from Sheffield... No place more interested, 
us than the immense work-shop and bazar 
of the silversmiths, in which hundreds of 
men and boys were busily engaged in pre- 
paring the most delicate ornaments of gold 
and silver, or in setting costly gems and 
jewels, and, as you stood, a thing of beauty 
came forth from the cunning hands of 
the artist. -A- violent quarrel took place 
between two of the workmen . while we 
were looking on. . Immediately the younger 
of the two, furious. with rage, seized one 
-of the sharpest instruments, and rushed 
forward to plunge it in the neck of his ad- 
versary. His hand was arrested by two 
other» workmen. from behind, just as it was 
descending with the fatal blow. Next we 
drove to..the gardens aronnd the city, in 
which the rose of Damascus and many 
other flowers were in all their loveliness, 
and the trees seemed to have retained 
muchof the verdure and. vigor of Eden. 
And Whensthe sun was gone down, and the 
colored lamps. were . lighted among- the 
tressyand, picturesque groups, in strangely 
varied eostume, sat in front of the cafes,or 
by the banks of the streams, or near te 
little cascades, sipping their coffee or smok- 
ing. their graceful neryhiles, it seemed as 
if anenchanter’ s wand had suddenly con- 
jured up. some of the scenes in the 
|. old Arabian ~ Nights.—Thomson, The Holy 
Land. 

Madrid hasa college for the instruction 
of young men in the art of hairdressing. 

The population of New York, as given 
by the corrected census, is 1,056,115. 

“No ballots, no babies!” was ~ the motto 
*) "n'a trinsparency’at alate woman’s rights 
meeting out West. 





some 


London has an association for the erec- 
tion of drinking, fountains, of which it ha 
established over 300. 


Admirers of royalty paid last year $16, 
565 for the privilege of inspecting the Brit- 
ish crown jewels in the London Tower. 


Mr, Sanderson, amember of the British 
Parliament, has come out as a champion of 
the poor inyentor, He believes that the 
man with no money is placed ina very un- 
favorable position as the law now stands, 
and promises to petition Parliament fora 
law by which inventors can secure patent 





less prisoners, and their mission of evil, as||’ 


rights without the interference of capital- 
iste, 
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The secret of O’Connell’s power with his 
countrymen was his consummate knowl- 
edge of their idiosyncrasies, and his natural 
capacity for reflecting ona glorified scale 
their aspirations, their vanities, their follies, 
their conceits. He was an epitome of all 
that is most brilliant in the Irish character, 
and assuch his fascination and his influ- 
ence for the Irish crowd never failed. He 
kne wwhen to flatter and to wheedle, when 
to cajole and coax, when to terrify and 
alarm, when to rouse to indignation, and 
when to quell to submission. He made 
his hearers feel that they had only to gaze 
upon his person and to hear his words to 
witness an apotheosis of allthose qualities 
and characteristics which were the chief 
ground of their patriotic pride. “Nobody,” 
said one who knew him well, and who 
hated him as well as he knew him, “can 
deny to him the praise of inimitable dex- 
terity, versatility, and even prudence in 
the employment of the means which he 
makes conducive to his ends. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with the audiences 


@N HIM. 


As we returned to the western front of 
the palace, the King and some of his friends 
were standing in the porch. He recognized 
Mr. Damfeldt, from across the wide gravel- 
ed walk, by lifting his hat to him; where- 
upon Mr. D. excused himself to us, and 
proceeded to pay hie respects to the King. 
The King in a sensible and friendly way 
extended his hand cordially to his “Super- 
intendent of Agriculture and Commissioner 
to the American Exposition.” They con- 
versed for a little time, when the two des- 
cended. the stairway, and beckoned’ us to 
approach. What! was the king going to 
greet us strangers? He shook hands with 
us in the.same cordial way that Gov. Tay- 
lor would greet a citizen of Wisconsin jcall- 
ing upon him at the Capitol. He speaks 
English fluently, and asked us how we 
were pleased with our journey in Sweden, 
ete. Replying to his inquiries, 1 took an 
early opportunity to thank him for the 
part his Government was taking in our 





which he addresses and the people upon 
whom he practices, and he operates upon 
their passions with the precision of a dex- 
terous anatomist who knows the direction 
ofevery muscle and every fibre of the hu- 
man frame.” And in miscellaneous soci- 
ety,in London, as well as in Dublin, the 
Liberator could make himself highly agree- 
able. He wasa visitor at Holland House, 
and it would not be too much to assume 
that the recognition extended to him had 
something todo withhis temporary aban- 
donment of Repeal. When Mr. Greville 
met him at William Ponsonby’s in 1829, 
the year of Emancipation, he said: “There 


’ is nothing remarkable in his manner, ap- 


pearance, or conversation, but he seems 
lively, well-bred, and at his ease.” In the 
House of Commons O’Connell was a fail- 
ure, as everyman must be who has lived 
the best years of his life and has grown 
quite incapable of readily adapting himself 
toa new anda peculiar atmosphere. He 
could never catch its tone, and therefore 
he could never for long hold its ear. His 
quotations and his adaptations of poetry 
were sometimes exceedingly happy. Noth- 
ing could be better than his parody on Cols. 
Sibthorp, Percival, and Verney: 

“Three » Colonels, in three distant counties 
Lincoln, “Armagh, and Sligo, did adorn; 
The first in matchless impudence sur- 


passed, 

The next in bigotry; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go— 
To beard the third she shaved the other 

two.” 

Of these gentleman, two were imberbis 
and the third intonsus. He was also de- 
cidedly happy when, on being called to 
order by the Speaker for having character- 
ized the finterruptions with which he was as- 
sailed on all sides of the House as “beastly 
bellowings,” he retracted the obnoxious 
epithet, but added that he had never heard 
of any bellowings that were not beastly. 
“Perhaps,” writeshis friend Mr. Philips, 
“personality was his most besetting sin. 
He had a nickname for every one who pre- 
sumed to thwart him—curt, stinging, and 
vulgar, suiting the rabble taste, and easily 
retained inthe rabble memory.” The per- 
soually agressive instinct, which in the 
House of Commons found its gratification 
in such a jew @esprit as that just quoted 
apropos of the three Colonels, assumed a 
far more vehement aspect on popular re- 
forms. “A man,” writes Mr. Lecky, the 
staunch admirer of O’Connell, “who did 
not hesitate todescribe the Duke of Wel- 
lington as ‘a stunted corporal,’ ‘and who 
zpplied to other epponents such terms as 
‘a mighty big liar, or ‘a lineal descendent 
of the impenitent thief, or ‘a contumelious 
cur, or ‘a scorpion,’ (as he called the Jate 
Lord Derby,) placehim beyond the pale 
of courtesy.” But there were force, point 
and stingin O’Connell’s vituperative phra- 
es. They stood the test of all excellence 
—they stuck. His description of Peel’s 
smile, that it was “like the silver plate on a 
coffin,” has only been of late forgotten; 
and his characterization of the Times, “it 
lies like a false-numbered milestone, which 
cannot by any possibility tell the truth,” 
issaid tohave amused no one more than the 
editorof the Times—Barnes.—Temple Bar. 





Centennial Exposition. He replied that, in 
consideration of the number of Swedes who 
had gone to America, and the friendship 
borne our Government, it was but proper 
that Sweden should take part in the Ex- 
position. . I said to him that his personal 
presence in America would be cordially 
welcomed by our people. He replied that 
that time could not now be, and expressed 
regret that in his earlier life he had not ac- 
cepted the opportunity of visiting the New 
World. Buthe intimated that it was pos- 
sible that he might send one of his sone. 
Thus our conversationran on. When he 
said, “May I have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing you-to the Queen?” Certainly. Why 
not? Being here at the King’s palace at 
Drottingholm, on this exquisite afternoon, 
and upon theinvitation of the King him- 
self, why not be introduced to the Queen? 
The king leads the way through the palace 
from its west front tothe lawn upon the 
east front, where the royal family and 
their guests are enjoying themeelvesin the 
shade of the palace. The King directs a 
servant to invite the Queen4éo join him, 
when a sweet-faced woman, dressed with 
charming taste, approaches, and we are 
introduced tothe Queen of Sweden. She 
could speak English, though not as well as 
the King. Sheand my wife held some 
conversation, while the King brought his 
Minister to Washington, Mr. Stevenson (at 
present spending some time in Sweden), 
and introduced him. 

Oscar II., the present King of Sweden, is 
the grandson of Bernadotte, and has been 
upon the throne but three or four years. 
He is a man about forty-six or seven years 
of age; is tall and well-formed. He is rep. 
resented as a very abstemious and temper- 
ate manin his habits—setting an excellent 
example to his subjects in his private char- 
acter. So- far as [can judge, his reign 
gives satisfaction to the people, and all 
foes well here in Sweden, so far as the 
Government is concerned. There are four 
rons, and the Crown Prince is now a hoy 
of some seventeen years of age.—Cor. Miu- 
waukee Wisconsin. 





VIENNA STILL THE LARGEST GER- 
MAN CITY, 


The surprising conformity in the rise of 
Vienna and Berlin during the last thirty 
years is the reason why the movement of 
the population of the two German capitals 
is being carefully compared, When the 
last census of the German Empire gave 
Berlin an amount of 830,000 inhabitants, 
it was universally proclaimed that Berlin 
had surpassed Vienna, This was, however, 
a mistake, occasioned by the fact that Berlin 
always includes both suburbs and garrison 
in the number of the inhabitants, whilst 
Vienna accounts for these separately, al- 
though they adjoin the city itself. Vienna 
is still the largest German town, if we cal- 
culate by the number of its inhabitants, 
and not by the territory it occupies. 





PENNSYLVANIA has one million two 
hundred thousand children of school age, 


‘employs eighteen thousand school teachers, 


and owns nearly ten thousand school- 
houses. : 


THE RUSSIAN GYPSY SINGERSJ 


The Russians are passionately fond of 
the Tzigani, with their homesick, foreign 
singing, which makes you dream of a free 
life amid primitive nature, outside of all re- 
straint and all law, divineor human. This 
passion I share myself, and it drives me al- 
most to madness. So I made good play 
with my elbows to reach a place near the 
platform where the musicians stood. They 
were five or six haggard, wild-looking 
young girls, with that half-bewildere! air 
which strong light causes to nocturnal, fur- 
tive, vagabond creatures of every race. 
They made one think of deer brought sud- 
denly from a forest glade into a drawing- 
room. There was nothing remarkable 
about their costume; it seemed they had 
felt bound, in coming to sing at this ball, 
to lay aside their characteristic attire and 
make a fashionable toilette. In consequence 
their appearance was like that of ill-dressed 
maid-servants. Butone quiver of the eye- 
lashes, one black, untamed glance wander- 
ing vaguely over the audience, was enough 
to give back all their native character. The 
music began, They were strange melodies 
of pensive sweetness or of wild gayety, 
broidered with infinite fioritura, like the 
singing of a bird that listens to himself, 
and grows wild with his own warbling— 
sighs of regret over some brilliant past ex- 
istence, with careless outbreaks of a free 
and joyous humor, which mocks at all 
things, even at its own lost happiness, if so 
be that liberty remains; choruses with 
stamping of the feet and outeries de- 
signed to accompany those nocturnal 
dances which form upon the turf of forest 
glades, what we call “fairy rings;’ some- 
thing like a Weber, a Chopin, a Liszt in the 
savage state. At times the theme was 
borrowed from some popular melody 
which has been the rounds of all the pi- 
anos, but its commonplace character van- 
ished utterly under the runs and trills, the 
ornaments and caprices; the originality of 
the variations made you quite forget how 
trivial was the motif. 
ous fantasies upon the Carnival of. Veniee 
give an idea of these delicate musical ara- 
besques—asilk, gold, and pearls embroidered 
upon the coarse material. A gypsy man, 
a kind of clown with fierce’ aspect, brown 


so characteristically represented by Valario 
in his ethnographic water-color sketches, 
accompanied the singing with cords from a 
great rebek which he held between his 
kneeg, playing in the manner of the Ori- 
ental musicians; another big fellow ex- 
erted himself upon the platform, daneing, 
striking the flyor with his feet, thrumming 
a guitar’while he marked the rhythm up- 
on the wood of the instrument with the 
palm of his hand,making strange grimaces, 
and occasionally uttering an unexpected 
ery. This wasthe joker, the buffoon, the 
merry-andrew of the troupe. It is impos- 
sible to describe the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience immediately about the platform. 
They applauded and called out to the 
singers, they kept time with their heads, 
they repeated over fhe refrains. These 
songs, with their mysterious extravagance 
have the ‘power of an incantation; they 
make you dizzy and mad, and throw you 
into the most incomprehensible moods. You 
listen, anda mortal longing . comes over 
you to disappear from civilized life forever 
—to go off and range the forests accompan- 
ied by one of these sorceresses with cigar- 
colored complexion and eyes like lighted 
coals,—Theophile Gautier’s Russia, 





Daan enEnRnREEnenmneEeTl 

4n reply 10 an advertisement iv: propos- 
als fora new postage stamp design, the 
French Government received 431 drawings. 
The prizes were 1,500 francs, 500 franes, 
and 300 francs; and e first was awarded 
to the design symboliziug- “Peace and Com- 
merce United, and reigning over the 
World.” 


A woman in Minneapolis, ‘recently as- 
tonished a crowd who were trying to start 
a balky horse, by thrusting «handful of 
dustand sandinto the animal’s mouth, ex- 
claiming, “There, he’ll go now.” To the 
Surprise of every one, the horse started im- 
mediately without showing the least stub- 
bornness or excitement. 





Paganini’s marvel-: 


as an Indian, recalling the Bohemian types * 
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O’CONNELLIANA. a KING WITHOUT ANY NONSENSE 


4 BEAUTIFUL PARLOR ORNAMENT. 


A beautiful ornament for the sitting- 
room can be made by covering a common 
glass tumbler with moss, the latter fastened 
in place by sewing-cotton wound round, 
Then glue dried moss upon a saucer, into 
which set the tumbler, filling it and the re- 
maining space in the saucer with loose 
earth from the woods. Plant the former 
with a variety of ferns, and the latter with 
wood violets. On the edge oj’ the grass also 
plant some of the nameless iittle evergreen 
vines which bear red (scerlet) berries, 
and whose dark, glossy, ivy-like foliage 
will trail over the fresh blue and white of 
the violet with beautiful effect. Another 
good plan is to fill a rather deep plate with 
some of the nameless, but beautiful silvery 
and light green and delicate pink 8, 
which are met with in profusion in ali 
swamps and marshes. This can be kept 
fresh and beautiful as long as it 
is not neglected to water it profusely once a 
day. It must, of course, be placed in the 
shade, or the moss will blanch and die. In 
the centre of this a clump of large azure 
violets should be placed, adding some curi- 
ous lichens and pretty fungus growth from 
the barks of forest trees, and afew cones, 
shells, and pebbles. 


a 


A SINGULAR CRIME, 











A letter from Sydney, New South Wales! 
to the San Francisco Alta, says: “A re- 
markable case tried at the Sydney criminal 
sessions resulted in the conviction of Mr, 
D. Macquarrie, ship-builder, and Mr. 
Bridge, his foreman, for a new crime 
wothy of being rewarded with seven years 
in a chain-gang. It appears that Macquar- 
rie, head and ears in debt gave a bill of 
sale of a steam launch to his bankers, 
who placed a clerk in possession on a day 
Macquarrie was giving some friends a trip 
in her. The bank allowed the trip to take 
place, their officer accompanying it. On re- 
turning at night Macquarrie and Bridge, 
after endeavoring to obtain forcible pos- 
session of the steamer, made the engineer 
pile on the fires, take off the side lights, 
jump ashore, and cast the bank clerk 
adrift, under a full head of steam, in a 
crowded part of the harbor. Fortunately 
he knew something about steering, and af- 
ter dashing round the shipping for an hour 
his cries for help brought an engineer 
alongside, who raked out the fires, and 
swears that had the solitary voyager let 
any water into the boiler it would have 
burst instantly. The perpetrators of 
this offence got off with three months 
each.” 

ee 


HAWKING IN AFGHANISTAN. 





I went out hawking with the officers one 
day, and we had some very fine sport, fol- 
lowing the birds on horseback, and being 
much amused by a large black vulture— 
a pirate bird—which once or twice made 
its appearance just when the falcon had 
hunted down its prey, and proceeded to act 
on the principle of sic vos non vobis, which 
appears to be one of the fundamental char- 
acteristics of organic life. Apart from its 
cruelty (which need not be expatiated on, 
seeing that all action we know of involves 
cruelty) the action of the falcon was very 
beautiful, as it steadily pursued its prey, a 
species of crane, I think, and swooping 
down upon it, struck it again and again on 
the base of the skull, sending out a cloud 
of feathers at every stroke, until the 
brain was laid open and the bird suc- 
cumbed. 





A drop of perspiration caused a terrible 
explosion in the Pyrotechnic School at 
Toulon, A naval lieutenant was filling 
bottles with dynamite, gun cotton, and 
phosphate of calcium, and the story is that 


adrop of perspiration from his forehead 
falling, under certain conditions, on matter 
not explosive without ccutact with water, 
produced the catastrophe. At any rate, 


three persons were killed on ie spot. 





* Aman who has traveled says it didn’t 
take him long to find out that the brakes- 





men own all the railroads and the clerks 
all the hotels, 
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SACRIFICIAL CURES. 


A bath of blood has been frequently em- 
ployed to resuscitate exhausted patients, 
When Cesar Borgia barely survived swal- 
lowing his share of the bottles of poisoned 
wine which his respectable father Pope 
Alexander VI. had intended for ‘the nine 
cardinals, but took by mistake for himself 
and his son, an ox was brought into Crsar’s 
apartments and disembowled, to enable 
him to get into it and receive such vitality 
as the warm, bleeding carcase might im- 
part. We are here at the point where 
sacrificial medicine assumes the vicarious 
form, and the poor brutes are made to 
suffer instead of the human patients for 
the benefit of the latter. 

In an account of the birth of the Duc do 
Bourgogne grandson of Louis XIV., in the 
Curiosites Historiques(p.48)amid the deserip- 
tionof the rapture of the splendid court 
assembled on the occasion,there is a 
casual mention of an incident affording 
a wonderful contrast to all this royal 
joy and magnificence. The attendant 
chief accoucheur, the celebrated Dr. Clem- 
ent, to prevent suffering on the 
part of the mother, (t} + Dauphine,) applied 
to-her person the skin of a sheep, newly 
flayed. To obtain this quite fresh, a 
butcher was engaged to skin the animal 
alive, in ,the adjoining room; and being 
anxious to offer the skin as quickly as 
possible to the doctor, he carried it into the 
chamber of the Dauphine, leaving the door 
open.’ The sheep, in its agony, followed 
him, and ran in bleating and skinless 
among the shrieking crowd of courtiers and 
grandees. In modern times worse things 
than these are done to animals, professedly 
for the benefit of mankind; but they are 
now performed quietly in physiological lab- 
oratories, not paraded in public, else it is to 
be believed that even the most selfish among 
us would cry, “Hold! we desire no cure of 
disease, no scientific knowledge, at any 
such horrible price.”— 





THE WELSH CLERGY. 


The Welsh clergy must not be judged by 
the English type. They are not ashamed 
to own toa humble origin and humbler in- 
termarriages, and the distinction between 
the different grades of society, which gives 
such influence to our clergy in their inter- 
course with their people, ie soon obliterated 
here. Before one was accustomed to this 
merger of family pride, one was puzzled 
to understand how the village blacksmith, 
for example, who was also our green- 
grocer, and displayed untempting little 
green apples in his cottage window, ad the 
insignia of his trade, could presume to call 
himself the brother-in-law of the ordained 
curate under whom we “sat” eyery Sun- 
day in the parish church. Then, again, 
the Rev. ——— was, of course, the s86n of his 
father—the husband, by the by, of the 
aforesaid handsome contributor to the pop- 
ulation of the Principality—and yet it was 
new to me to see the one selling out an 
ounce of tobacco over the counter to who- 
ever chanced to order it, and at the same 
time to be introduced to the other (who was 
on @ visit to his father at the time) as the 
curate of an important rising watering- 
place, who had received an excellent pub- 
lic school and university education, whose 
name figured in the Oxford calender as the 
holder of an £80 scholarship, and who was 
as good a specimen of that undefinable 
thing called “gentleman,” as one often 
meets with.— Blackwood's Magazine. 





An incident occurred in the police court 
in Calcutta, the other day, which ought to 
convince legislators of the necessity of in- 
terference in regard to the marriage law of 
the ,M h 7 A Moh a be- 
ing summoned to appear before the magis- 
trate by his wife, on the ground that he had 
refused to maintain her, on being ar. 
raigned, with great presence of mind im- 
mediately proceeded to divorce his wife, by 
repeating thrice the word Tullak. The re- 
sult was that the wife was henceforth di- 
voreed, and that all she was entitled to 
claim from her husband, if childless, was 
maintenance for three months,at the end 
ef which time she would cease to be his 
wite. 








RICHARD BAXTER. 


Unlike Bunyan, Baxter lived not in the 
bywaYs irid corners of religious biography, 
bat in. the very thick of the crowded and 
eventful conflict of the national crisis— 
known,, feared, hated, beloved throughout 
the realm. He was one of those who, with- 
out occupying the first place among men 
of letters, or the first place among men of 
action, occupy @ conspicuous place in both. 
There is a saying of -Luther’s in which he 
divides the foremost men of his time and 
country into four classes: Words, not deeds 
—Erasmus, the great scholar; Deeds, not 
words—Martin Luther himself, the great 
reformer; Deeds and words-—Philip Me- 
lancthon, scholar and reformer; Neither 
deeds nor words—Carlostadt, the useless 
iconoelast. This is a classification which 
runs through all ages, and not least 
through the seventeenth century of our 
own history. At the head of Words, not 
deeds shall we not place the blind, disabled, 
immortal Milton? At the head of Deeds, 
not words, none can rival the dumb, inar- 
ticulate, confused, but all-powerful Oliver. 
Those {who had neither deeds nor words— 
the foolish, empty, ranting, canting parti- 
sans—was not their name “legion” both 
among Royalists and Roundheads? But 
for deeds and words together there is hard- 
ly any one that can stand comparison with 
Richard Baxter. It has been truly said 
thathe represented the spirit of the cen- 
tury more than any other single man, both 
in ite weakness and its strength. Look at 
him in court and camp—confronting with 
equal energy Protector and King, demago- 
gue and despot, wild enthusiast or world- 
ly politician. Look athis labors for four- 
teen long years in this town. There are 
some three or four parishes in England 
which have been raised by their Pastors to 
a national, almost a world-wide fame. 
Of these the most conspicuous is Kid- 
derwninster, for Baxter without Kiddermin- 
ster would have been but half of himself; 
and Kidderminster without Baxter would 
have had nothing but its carpets. You 
gave him the place from which he moved 
the English world. He gave to you the 
fame which on this day has attracted 
hither representatives from every class in 
England, and even from beyond the At- 
lantic— Dean Stanley. 


—_—_—_—_— 
THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 


An anecdote, which Mark Lemon loved 
to tell, related to the period when Tom 
Hood became a contributor to Punch. 
Looking over his letters one morning, he 
opened a letter inclosing a poem which the 
writer said had been rejected by three con- 
temporaries. If not thought available for 
Punch, he begged the editor, whom he 
knew but slightly, to consign it to the waste 
paper basket, asthe author was “sick at 
the sight of it” The poem was signed 
“Tom Hood,” and the lines were entitled 
“The Song of the Shirt.” The work was 
altogether different from anything that had 
ever appeared in Pwnch, and was con- 
sidered so much outof keeping with the 
spirit of the periodical thatat [the weekly 
meeting its publication was opposed by 
several members of the staff. Mark Le- 
mon wasso firmly impressed, not only with 
the beauty of the work, but with its suit- 
ability for the paper, that he stood by his 
first decision and published it. Bya letter 
written by Tom Hoodto Mark Lemon,which 
we have for the moment mislaid, it appears 
that the question of illustrating the poem 
was entertained and discussed. The lines, 
however, were published without illustra- 
tion, except that humorous border of gro- 
tesque figures which made up “Punch’s 
Procession” on Dec. 16, 1843. “The Song 
of the Shirt” trebled the saleof the paper 
and created a profound sensation through- 
-@ut Great Britain—London Society. 





‘Tuxre are only 46,000 Jews in France, 
but their importance there in art, politics, 
commerce, and finance is out of all propor- 
tion to their number. 

Tux New York city Post Office is selling 
over $1,000 worth of newspaper stamps 
alone aday. The postmaster says thisis « 
pure barometer of revival in business. 











TWO DANES, 


The grand little northern land which in- 
spired the greatest genius of all time with 
his most sublime creation—which ages be- 
fore had sant forth her sea-kings to graft on 
our English nature some of our greatest 
qualities; which but yesterday gave one of 
her royal maidens to create a new aud 
fresh interest in her people—has again cen- 
tered around her the thoughts and affec- 
tions of all the nations of the earth. To 
our own age she has contributed two of 
the greatest characters of the century— 
each in his path unsurpassed. The sub- 
lime materialism and grand plastie crea- 
tions of Thorvaldsen impress all who know 
them with the loftiest estimate of his crea- 
tive powers. Genius embodied in imper- 
ishable marble, yet as destructible as the 
perishable material in which it is enshrined. 
The other, Hans Andersen, who has just 
passed away amid the tears and sorrow of 
all tender hearts, the absolute antipodes of 
his great friend and predecessor—gentle, 
loving, affectionate, simple to a fault, and 
absolutely without guile, yet engraven in 
men’s memories ina material which can 
never perish or pass away, ethereal and un- 
substantial as it may seem to be. The ham- 
mer of his own Thor could by the blow of 
an iconoclast destroy all thatthe one has 
left; the very hand of Time himself cannot 
efface the memory of the other. Born of 
poor and uneducated parents, each had to 
struggle in early youth and manhood 
against poverty, vicissitudes of every kind, 
and uncongenial surroundings. Thorvald- 
sen, as a child and growing lad, was loved 
and sought by the companions of his own 
age. Hans Andersen, on the contrary, waa 
shunned and unloved by all those with 
whom he held daily intercourse as a boy; 
and the effect in after life of this early 
training left its indeli!le mark on the char- 
acter of each man. Thorvaldsen was large- 
hearted and large-minded, capable ofin- 
tense admiration for the works of others, 
often acknowledging a brother artist’s su- 
periority, or seeking his advice in the finish 
and detail of his wondrous creations. An- 
dersen, whose early childhood was passed 
in dreaming dreams in a world whose 
existence those ground him only dimly un- 
derstood, and could neither appreciate nor 
sympathize with, remained through life 
egotistical, the centre of his own interest 
and concern, thoroughly anconscious that 
any other standard but his own, that any 
outer circle of which he might bea part 
but not the centre, existed inthe minds of 
men whose friendship and love he accepted 
as naturally as the air we breathe or the 
food we eat.—Temple Bar. ‘ 





Hosk Renperep Warsr Tieut.—lIt is 
claimed that hemp or cotton hose for fire 
engines may be rendered water tight, with- 
out injuring the quality or durability, by 
jmpregnating the hose, every time after 
use, with a mixture of one hundred parts 
of chemically pure glycerine and_ three 
parts of crystalized carbolic acid—either 
by drawing the hose through the liquid, or 
brushing the liquid upon the hose pre- 
viously cleansed and dried, and laying it 
aside in this moist condition. The pre- 
vious drying after use is not, however, an 
absolutely necessary matter. The effect of 
the slightly acid liquid on any brass fixtures 
thatmay pertain to the hose is practically 
unnoticeable, butmay be altogether prevent- 
ed,if desirable, by coating them previously 
with shellac, varnish, or tallow. 





Preparing Psat.—An illustration of the 
astonishing effects on organic bodies of 
which high-pressure steam is capable is af- 
forded inthe process of preparing peat, a 
practised in some parts of Germany. Its 
appears thatin this operation steam at sixty 
pounds’ pressure is used, and passed 
through hot pipes, to obtain at least six hun. 
dred degrees of heat, and is then thrown into 
compressed peat, where it produces the ef- 
fect of a fiery sponge—as it is expressively 
termed—robbing the peat of its water, car 
bonizing the material, and effecting the 
complete distillation ?of many substances. 
The texture of the peat is so far changed 
and peculiar that it takes fire by exposure 
to air, so thatit is necessary to cool down 
the charcoal in an atmosphere of steam. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


Rich collections of manuscript have been 
carefully examined by competent men. to 
ascertain the most distant date to which 
these legends or myths, can be traced. The 

.oldest document at present known on the 
subject was written about six hundred and 
fifty yearsago, in the reign of Henry III. 
The Book of the Chronicle of St. Alban’s 
Abbey, contains the following narrative, as 
of a contemporary event: One day the 
Patriarch or Archbishop of Armenia ar- 
rived atthe Abbey with a small retinue, in- 
cluding an interpreter who could make the 
Patriarch and the Abbot intelligible to each 
other. He had visited most of the cele- 
brated shrines and holy places in England, 
and had now come to see the shrine of St. 
Alban. Hospitably entertained for many 
days, the Patriarch held much conversation 
with the abbot and the monks. He was 
asked, among other things, whether he had 
seen or heard aught of Joseph, a mysteri- 
ous being who was reputed to have lived 
ever since the early days of Christianity. 
The patriarch replied that he had not only 
heard of this undying one, but had been 
visited by him in Armenia. The story told 
by the wanderer wasa solemn one, On 
the day of the crucifixion, Castaphilus, (an- 
other name borne by Josepb,) a porter in 
Pontius Pilate’s house, struck Jesus on the 
back with his his hand, and bade him mock- 
ingly tomoveon more quickly. A severe 
but mysterious reproof was administered 
tohimin reply; “Iam going, and you will 
wait till my return.” Castaphilus lived on 
eentury after century, apparently no older 
than at first. He became a holy and re- 
ligious man, narrating to bishops and di- 
vines events which he had witnessed in the 
apostolic days. He was always serious, ac- 
cepted nothing but food and raiment from 
his entertainers, and looked out ‘anxiously 
for the last day. Search appears to have 
been made in vain for any mention of the 
wanderer during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries; but quite early in the six- 
teenth we hear of a Wandering Jew who as- 
sisted a weaver, named Kokot, to discover 
in Bohemia a treasure which an ancestor of 
the weaver was reported to have hidden. 
The Jew is described as appearing like a 
man seventy years of age.—Chamber’s Jour- 
nal. 





BISMARCK’S SONS. 


The two Bismarck boys are perhaps the 
most vicious of their kind, and yet in the 
towns where they have played their most 
scandalous pranks, they are spoken of 
with a sort of admiring awe. “Count Her- 
bert, who has been in during his. Winter 
mission, has introduced more than Prussian 
diplomacy into the, by no means grateful, 
Bavarian Court. There is no end to the 
seandals circulated concerning that young 
gentleman, the hundreth part of which 
would serve to banish him from self-re- 
specting communities in any other country, 
His younger brother, Count John, is too 
young to conceal his excesses, and too 
blunt, even if he were not. He is of the 
impression that his father holds Germany 
in fee simple, and if that doesn’t give him 
a right to do as he pleases, what can? So 
he does as he pleases, and he pleases 
to do exactly what the world in general 
holds to be low and very debasing. His 
haunts are more notorious for democratic 
viciousness than aristocratic seclusion. His 
habitual state is not one to recommend him 
to polite attention, and if the face is, as Mr. 
Beecher searchingly says in some of his 
character analyses, an index of man’s rul- 
ing passions, Count John would be about 
the person to bring on a Brooklyn witness 
stand. Herbert is rather fine-looking as 
his race go, but John is dump, blear of eye 
scorbutic of visage, and coarse of manner 
generally. The pair give the Prince, their 
father, unceasing anxiety, not only for their 
notorious profligacies, but for the difficulty 
he finds in keeping them on terms with 
their army and diplomatic associates. He 
has been striving to marry Count Herbert 
to a pretty countess of the Protestant party» 
but I am told the father refuses. The con- 
sent of the lady is never asked in affairs of 
thie kind. —Berlin Letter. 
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THE PUBLIC DE&ST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following is @ recapitulation of the pub- 
lic debt statement: 
November Ist 1875. 
DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST. 
eae veo hOU 2870350 00 
617,283,750 00 
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Six per cent. bonds....-.e++-++ 






Pitagigal,,....-csecon-oqreaqinsogess a py fy 
= aang eee Re RE: *" $4,019, 


DEBT BEARING INTERFST IN LAWFUL MONBY. 


$14,000,000 00 


a Pension fund at 5 per cent........ aie oe 
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DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASkD sI8CE 
MATURITY 


22,°65,180 Cd 
se cacae0 


DEBT BRARING NO INTEREST. 
Old demand an! — yenenege notes..... $373,303,951 00 








THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


PUBLISHED}DAILY (EXOZPT SUNDAYS). 
HARRISON & CO.,......... Proprietors. 
Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramento Streets, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


BY MAIL (POST PAID), IN ADVANCE : 


ED coe ncccasec=ss08erenee $3.00 
Sax ‘MOWERS, 00 <ce -édeg EAE: of wee 5 SSD 
One YEAB..... A adm A ont of .-. 10.00 


Remittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo & Co., 
at our risk. 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
sPLENDID LIGHT amp VENTILATION, SUITABLE 


For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merelunts. Law- 
yers, Railway, es other Companies, 


UILDINGS- 
38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 68, T1, 73. Ts ax 40 
BROADWAY, 





Nos. 5,7, 17, 10,34, 36, 40, 598 mW ereek, 
Nos 4, 6,11, 17, 19, 81 & 38 BROAD STREET 
tos. 55 and 87 EXCHANGE PLAU. 


mol|ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


Certificates of Dep: sit . seecceocee 5,880,000 00 
Fractional currency .... © 40,631,629 00 
Coin certificates.... .......++ 15,625, pan 0 
Princ o. teeweesces ese $480,512,681 00 00 
Uoslatpeea i Interest. secceece 20,234 00 
TOTAL DEBT. 
Principal... .ccescscee-coe-sceees+0s$2,217 953,161 00 
SS: oo: eecccccsccoss eoee 34,844,160 00 
Total Dedt......-cccssecccoccceee -$2,21. 797,322 00 
AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY. 
a eenecee. cercccccssccoccccecce $98,788,689 OO 


a] 9,736,671 00 
Special {al depodit, heli for “yedemption of 


currency certificates } eee: 
vided by law . seceeees eoeee __Saaeneee 60 
WE citiiisiineticmmnreswie sees $134,400,110 00 


DEBT L#*8 CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


N ber Ist, 1875 sh eeresereoes ee. 211 OC 
October Ist, 1575.. sess coee-seecee 2,122,466,227 00 


Decrease of debt during past month ..... $4,069, 015 Ov oo 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1875...... 10,241,114 «0 


BONDS [ SUED 10 PACIFIC RAILWAY © -MPANIES, IN 
TEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY 


$64,623 512 0 





frincipal outstanding.. 1 
Interest accrue! and not y et paid... e 1,292,470 00 
Joterest paid by the United othe ; 28,202,807 00 
Interest reps the trans tution o 
‘oan (~, "7 Se 6,422,701 00 
Balance of interest paid “by the “Tnited 
ita ten 21 780,106 00 








Tsere is Nots:ne Mysterious abont the dis- 
appearance from the skin of erupti ns, burns, 
scalds, bruises, uleers and sores, through the 
influence of (:Le.Nx’s SutrHur Soap, ~-ulpbhar 
is a potent purifier and healer of th skin and is 
most beneficia'ly utilized in his form. Depot, 
Carrrenton’s. N«. 7 Sixth Avenue 

To renew your Yours use Hix1’s InstantTane- 
ous Ham Dyz. 
pO 


COUPONS PAYABLE. 


The Denver and Rio Grande R.R. 
and the Central Colorado Improvement 
Companies. 








THE GOLD COUPONS dne Nov-mber Ist, 
1875, on the Bonds of the Denver and Rio Grande, Rail- 
way and the Central Colorado Improvement Companies, 
will be paid by us on and after that date, upon presenta- 
tion at our Office, 52 Exchange Place, New York. 


RUTTEN & BONN. 


DIVIDENDS, 


Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
National Bank, 


[Corner Bowery and Broome Street,] 
New York, October 22nd, 1875. 
A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CEN’, on the 
Capital Stock of this Bank has been declared, payable, 
free of taz, on «ni! after the firstda ot ovember next. 


The Transfer Books will be closed from the above date 
to November ls . 


—a 


—_ 

















GEORGE W. YOULE, Cashier. 


The Missouri-Pacific R. R. 


Office of the Atlantic and Pacific 











Railroad Company, 3 Broad Street, 
New York, October 28th, 1875. 


In accordance with the suggestions of the Committee 
of Missouri Pacifi : Stockholders, in theic 1 


made on 
the 2. th inst., the Directors of the Atlant: .nd Pacific | 


Railroad Company instruct me to offer to the stock- 
holders of the Missouni !’acific Railroad $1,354,000 Third 
Mortgage Bonds of said Pacific Railroad cys 15 Per cent., 
s:ockhol lers to have the pref 








garly response from the stookholders is requested. | 


ANDREW PEIRCE, President. | ¢ 


‘|FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 


said and old, make more money at work for us, 
bonds, at that rate, until, and sabi November localities, during or 


their 
10th, 1875. The proceeds of seid sale: to be used only in | 'ham.at any thing else. 
liquidating the floating debt of said Pacific Railroad. An | ~4 


And Nos.4and 10 9 Wale STREKT. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS. 
4 ond 6 BROAD STBEET, N. Y 


“HAND BOOK” uae 
«|Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H, CROSBY, 19 William, st.. N. Y. 


PRICE, 62.00. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


. C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

* ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 

C. or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1, ‘All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Ca of these’ and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &., and FRESH 


choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent is to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Ajrents Wanted. 


R. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fatablished 1842. 


~~ ————————————— a 


ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO., 
115 @ 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Official Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Com Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Caignasen All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner. Samples given when reyaested 
[ eeeenenentniinenieneeenteienineemn eed 


ECONOMY! UTILITY! 
G@™ Ink tor 100 years from the 

Magic Inkstand 
any ae LLARS gee 
R. C, —— Anthony 4 Co, 


New Yo 
Zw Send for 1coutaining 



















ABERDEEN: 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in RED and BLUE, from £5 tree on board 
ship, for any port of America. 
wee ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 


and Prices free from JOHN W. LEGGF, 
seuiptor, ABERDEEN. Scotland. 








APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA. 


New Revived Edltion. 
Entirely rewritten by tieablest writers on every subje~ 
Printed from new and illusated with 

Several Thousand and Mapes. 

The work onginally published under the title of [ur 

New AmERIoaN Oycrorepia was completed in 1863, sinc. 

which time the wide circulation which it has attained | ir 

all parts of the United States, and the signal devel 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 





Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 





which have taken place in every branch of saierce, litera 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and ;ublisherst 
submit it te an thorough ‘revision, and to issu: 
4 new edition entitled “ Th. American Cyclopedia.”’ 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery i. 
every department of knowledge bas made a new work o 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with th 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to tb 
ingustrial and useful arts andthe convenience and "e 
finement of social life. Greas wars and consequent re, 0- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes 0 
pecuhar moment. The civil war of our own countr) 
which was at its height when the Jast volume of the ce): 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and « new cours 
of commercia! and industrial activity hasb d 


and sibility frem and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county yfor which 
agent proposes tofact. "The agenvy is to’sell the bonds ot 
the Industria! Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half te 10 « 
Quarter “ Brot 





Large accessions to our geographical kpamiedse have 
been made by the indefatiga bl ef Africa. 

‘The gteat politiva! revointions of the inst decade, wit! 

the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought int. 

public view a multitude of new men, whoge names are i: 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curiou 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been foug|: 
and umportant sieges maintained, of which the detail: 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or iv th: 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now t. 
take their place in wt meray! and authentic history. 


In ¢ present edition for the press, it bu 
iy been the him of the editore to bring down th 
ible dates, and to furnish a: 
eatannte secon of Go nem) recent Recto in science, 
fresh juction in literature, and of the newes' 
faiieets Practical arta, as well us to ve @ suc- 





cinct and original record of tie progress of political anv 
Lhe work has been begun after is and careful prelim: 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for cari y- 
tase A Scag ban 
one eat ermine ve m used 
pape ay teh —e pew yrs, Seeing wv 
a new Oyclopsedia, with t —) 
as its , but with a far grea’ SecEnInrn emma, 
divure, and with such im 


vements tein | ie compel coupoaition» a: 


“fhe lunrains which areintredueed forthe ft i 

in the present edition, have been added, not for the sak: 
of portal etbeet, Nad Compan Gientes tain eat Cath 
in the text. aay en branche 

of qoicase and of history, and the mow 
itectur 


—_ been suggested by 








ption 
worthy of its high c 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
be com 


livery of each volume. in sixteen 
war@e octavo volumes, each about 800 pages 
tuny illustrated with several wood Engraving» 
and with numerous colored phic Maps. 


PRICE AND rte yy OF BINDING 
> extra Cloth, 


$5 00 
n Library . 
4 Half Turkey — 


Sree reveroreccane 6 vo 





VOlevccesences 7 00 
In Halt Russa, extra yp gna 
n ique itedges, 01,10 00 
\n Pull Russia, per voles. ssosronerercese. 10-00 


Four vojumes now kas Svorveding vel volumes unt 
ompletion, will be ixsued once in two mon! 


aotint type, way = eed wy will ample 
application. 
First-Olass Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addin ss the Publishers, 
b AVPLEBON & Cv., 
549 & 551 Rroadeay, NEW VOR, 


AT ate 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852! 


OEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 116 Soatt William Street, NEW YORK CITY 





The Indu | Exhibition Company will furnish{a gente 
with Cireulars, etc., etc. 

Each newspaper publi: bed in the town where agent is, 
located will, as son as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advertsing such agency and the Company, 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhabiti Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern 

ments of issuing bonds when the principal is made secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
i an invest t of $20 is sure to return to the in- 
deeb $21—one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 
$500, $1,/00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,010, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-holders pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
beck his investment, with a smal! rate ofinterest added, 
and in eonsidera'ion of taking this small rate of interest, 
he has chance in the above named premiums, which are 
mmply the distiibution of interest on the whole loan. 

Rach bond participates in four drawings each jyear, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 


The Industrul Exhibition Company, under a special 











charter, granted by the State of New Yor, is given au- 


5 thority to issue these bonds. The Legislature of the 


Mate, recognising the great benefits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate aud property of the Company from taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred othe: 
great privileges. 

Every American who understands the purposes ‘of this 
Company will, of a mecesity, feel a pide in aiding it to « 
successful termination. 

Each individual who buysa bond becomes an owner — 
an interested party, and°when he views the structure 
erceted with his money can say, “I aided to erect in ou: 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, @ paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genius of the American 
people.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiasly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and fi can be exhibited and sold. 

The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
| this office from where they can be supplied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
| will address 
| INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO., 
12 East 17th Street, 
| (Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
| NEW YORK CITY. 
Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 











PIVE DoOLLa Ms PER SNNUCM im Advwanmee. | or postal order—charges paid by sender. 
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THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, C Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y, 


Every Family should know it! 


T. R AGNEW, mace wo misraxr, 


Formerly ot Murray and Greenwich. 


_EBE NO. is 39, 
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16 THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPs. | 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


¥ 


TWwounanod, 





INSURANCE, 








CUN ARD LINE. 
Estapiisuep 1840. 
The British and N- A, R, M- Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
[LIVERPOOL. BOSTON, AND NEW. YORK, 


Calling gt mat 


Three Sailings every ew York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: |. 
1 ROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, | 


REMITTANCES 


‘lo Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 300TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 


LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
dg, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 





SCOTLAND and WALES, iswied at the Lowest nares by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 


86 South Street, NEW_ YORK, 





By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Clags, £26, 
Becond Class, £18. 
B Steamers Cossving Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 





INSURANCE, 





incas, 








FROW NEY YoRd ‘Ox BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Ciuss, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Eurore, at lowest rates. 

‘Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and a ports on the Continent, and 
Orvor Freight and Cabin ply at the © 

or Freight » apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, eee 

For . 3. passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 

ng, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. PRANCKLYN, Acexrt. 





119 BROUDWAY, V. 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
Y 
Vorner of Cedar Street. 


N&wW YORK, January lith, 1875, 
THE pase STATEMENT OF THE AF 





reroment oe tt bed ed = pers nay othe in Senet with th. 
peste re 1874, igen Sea. 5, 610,221 99 


CARRYING U. 8S. MAIL. 





Total amount of Marine Premiums... $731,768 7" 
New . York. and Glasgew- This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 


From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: 


ELYSIA....-00.s00eeeee00:eSaturday, Noy. 13, at 2 P. M. 
ETHIOPIA ... Saturday, Nov. 20, at Noon. 

CALEDONIA... oe . leturday, Nov. 97, nt? = M, 
ANCHORIA,......--c000+e+sSaturday, Dec, 4, at Ld 


KATES OF PASS8AGE-TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFastT : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 and $80, currency. 








OF VESSELS. 
Premiums murked off as earned during the 


AM B9 fo for Japon, Ee 


o risks have been taken upon HuLt. 





eS teeeeeecrecereecseceses 


Sas &c., - 
. y egteed u 
786 46 


$643,795 


wile ¢ ny a 2 ys" THE Seeaeeee sees 











in Bank... spennpen todas 
United States and other sioske../40hs400 00 
INTERMEDIATE, $35; STEERAGE, $28. + RRR ER IR SaREe————— 9817 870 
Feat io Premium Notes and Bills deoeivanle.. esosee = Il 
G2” Drafts issued for any amcunt at current rates. N 50,128 71 
Reinsurance ana Claims due the Cempenp. 
Send for Goonies, | ving further information, to Com- ones 7- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bo . New Yorx. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 








Total Assets..a. ceccceesreccceeccseces $1,020,367 7t 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on Ne he remeron D ged 


tificates of —— be paid to the 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS |*=s57 21 


thereof, o: 
ves, on and after TU ESDAY, th« 


Ind day of Fe 
Be yg ore a a a) 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 1867, AND THIRTY PER, CENT. OF THE EO 
e Rao aa 1868, will be redeemed paid im cash 
NOTICE, thereof, or their gal represen tativ: on and after 
Chis Company takes the Risk of Iusurance (up to $500,- ah erg Eo et - A P ebruacy, - he - 


(00 in gold) on each of its ere tase giving Passen- | © 
fe best — le guarantee for safety and avoidance 
The tnect southork route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice fe HEADLANDS. 


duced at the tine of payment wad cancelled the 
axtent redeemed 


4 dividend in ~ + «. wy + PER OBA? 
deciarea on ums toa 


t Earned Premi: 
pe year wading ay Sst, 1874, ech ‘eepes 


ns. tiple’ to pacts ictpate. Certificates for will be is- 
Sued on ne 6th eee + oe 
70 
naa 
0 IRUSTEES: 
.4040 | JOL-N K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY 
u.B. er Tam WILLIAM A... 
@.b. was warie, Thee BM MORRIS 
ah 





Cabin na ER to Liv 


70 and 980 
Excursion 


eTpoo! 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, an 


M.T B ETT, 
Jou A BARTOW, 


ro} i ER, 
WALTER i. LEWLs, 
ALEX. KORGE W. 





RGE 
oot gerne " CRANCIS ’ MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH 
a ween eee WM. HEGEMAN, JOHN H. GLARK, ” 
Focumpess Wecbed co and Sus Liverpool, Candid, — oe TAMES H. DUNHAM, 
Bnstol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, ene 
ALBER! &. STRANG RICHARD P, BRUFF, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or a te 43 a re Low, k, KLE ‘ BDBON, 
The Steamships of this line are fujl-pow: d the ee HAN. 
largest X. the Atlantic service | Moving tne per ata New | JENIAL READ, - JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


York. 


are este —e every Lani Benya ty A. f= com- | 
ort of passengers, gud 
» With cconomy. 


Gr further particulars avply at the Company’s office, | 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boarp or Financ, 
Littie Rock, January 29th, 1875, 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undertsi 

have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to corres pond 
witb the holders of the bonds of iiekas. 
n order to agree upon some uniform plan jin 
ef consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of su nds) 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an early day. All letters| , 
addressed to them on the subjéct will} 
receive proper attention. 





ric 


are built in waterrtight compartments, and | 9H N R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 


‘Tuomas Hlarx, Secretary. 


told end ibhatty Othe, 


ra Broadway, * lay Street, NY. 


Capital $1,600, 000. 
ice sae Cue {t alout} 
paying, [t. EST on D. , 
OUBOAS on une es cay peer enrondh 
Lucca ‘Shiteee ob and Saat AGENCIES 
ribs aa = ne 


and fo: 


aa QE RACIST W 


DIR ayy : 














eh. Basse), i? 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. ; 
ay Rose, a ‘= 
5 @. M. Van Nogt, @. P. 
Baie Boded WAVinanss, [AROS «5 Poem, 





ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 





{NSURES AGAINST MaRINE AND 
InLAND NavicaTion Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the ‘the Company revert ta 
the assured, and are divided annual 
upon the Premiums terminated durin, 
the year; Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. WT xy 
OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





24th Annual Report | 


Pees tee an a 


MANHATTAN , 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1874. 
for Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c..,.....$1,51z,132 00 


OP PTE 





peices Paid for Ciaums by Death on 


Policies and Payment of An- 


DUITIAR. ce ees sectsevsecerscces $594,984 C9 
Pad te Dividends, Return 
Fremiums, Purchased Poli- 
ces, and Interest on Divi- 
dend, BO) \ ade sesistie dae 462,190 98 
—_—.— 
Total amount returned “ 


TT Fees, Commicsions.iicer.s 295,508 5 


_Pyoer 451 939 (6 


Assets. 
oan be Sam Cmeatp 
seamamen ay $60,320 37 
Bonds and 1 Mont 
terest Same...-.+ 5,458, 
Loans on P. in force...... Phos a 


atisiee i 
be States and New York 


eweese.s«- seecces 708,256 00 
Quarterly and Semi- ual 
and Pre- 
Sa. im course 
ecarcceccegors ecesecece 629,000 24 
Tem Loans on 
the Beouritis i 644,980 47 
a 
=e coe? ones eee ee 26,705 95 
Gr fers. eee see -secsecoee 690,75) 48 
apty eH } 8 bad pn 4 “f 
Claime by death not pet fue... 
Dividends unpaid ‘and all oths 
Uabblity....cccssssesccssscoee 198,°C5 12 
rrr” mor 04,008,058 71 
7 Surplus - - ---- $1, 837,677 17 17 
Tie, Manbatean: tyre to the — 
The large-exetes of Santer: 
The small Ratio of Ex 
Care in the selection of Micke, ‘chan te, shown in the small per 
centage of death claims. 
Prudence aad Skill in Management. 
Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 
Dividends. 





MUTUAL THSURANCE COMPANY 


Por Interest....00. ceseresecs secseeeesseves 580,070 96 
For Interest, &c., accrued..... «+ sess.ssees 299,488 40 
e $2,405,690 7) | — 
Disbursements, 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WALL STREET, WV. Y. 





NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 
boy oy FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFA 





the Company on the 31s L ber, 1874, is published 
tn conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 
Outstanding premiums December 8ist, 1873.. $246,910 93 
Premiums received from January litte yun 
Comber Ist, IBTivesercceccccseeesss.cesee 1378,806 06 


Total Premiums....,...-0esecesseese+$1,625,776 99 


Amount of premiums earned 
Ist to Detamber Siet, 1874 
urn premiums. 


January 
Sete reso" one perk ee 20 


eeeeseee se reeecceceeee 07,443 27 





Net earned premiums. ...........+++00$1 31 515 93 
Paid during | the same period : z cit —S 
dis Mbicccccctmeesevaoutesunns . 1,065,188 89 
$213,427 04 


Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
August let.....000....+ eecvceee "$20,000 0 ou 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... $155,755 | 29 
Tte Company has the following Asse’ 


Unite —_ and with ba: Bank an $52,737 49 
‘ni -~3 State, Bank 





sees 406,7°0 00 
Interest dub on Investments ~eo 5,963 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . ....+++++ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, and 
scrip of other companies........ 38,242 00 
$997,662 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CBNT. wil 
be paid to the stockholders, or al representatives 


their le; 
on and after MONDAY, Sununsy 2dth, 1875, 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMS8 FREZLAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL W: L. RBLD, 
ROBERT L. TAY JOHN D, WOOD. 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNING, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY RY. 

JAS. D. JOSKPH 
“TRELWOOD WALTER EDWARD ME 
OOLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILEETS, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, L. EDGERTON 
BRYCE GRAY, HENRY R. KUNBARDY 
MoCREAD JOHN S, WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jx., CHARLES DIMON, 


— DOLLNER, 
O8EPH WILLETS, 


WILLIAM B . 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 
Second Vice-President, 
(, J. TFSPARD, RSeoretarv. 


__ STEEL PENS. 














MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 





SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. 


These Fens aze comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 











.| 88m One Pew alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 
They are of superior English make, and are justly cclee 
Swated for their elasticity, durability and evenness: of 
point. For sale by the trade generaily. 

fo accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
rumbers, by mail on reeeip of 25 cents. 


IISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & c0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street. N. V., 


AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Goilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools, 


TURBINE WHEELS, 
>a Mili Work and Castings of every Description. 
*} WMS AMORY, Treastrer, 








